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IDEAS NOVEL AND SUGGESTIVE IN CHILD TRAINING. 


REMARKABLE RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN THROUGH NEW 
METHODS OF SOME AMERICAN PARENTS. 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE, AUTHOR OF “BENDING THE TWIG,” ETC. 


ance the publication in this magazine 
of the article describing the manner 
in which Dr. Boris Sidis, the noted Ameri- 
can psychopathologist, so successfully edu- 
cated his son as to enable him to enter 
Harvard University and undertake ad- 
vanced studies at the age of eleven, I have 
received letters of inquiry from all parts 
of the United States regarding this truly 
remarkable achievement. Most of the in- 
quiries seem to have a realizing sense that 
there is something seriously wrong in the 
prevailing educational system, but many 
express a skepticism, and even antagonism 
to a method, which, in the words of one 
critic, “ would rob a child of its childhood.” 
Some assert that the “ forcing process,” as 
they term it, can end only in the “ collapse ” 
of the “ unfortunate victim ”; others seem 
to think that the marvelous intellectual ac- 
complishments of the youthful Harvard 
student are due, not to the peculiar educa- 
tion he has received but to his natural 
talents; while others, again, feel that how- 
ever much they might like to follow Dr. 
Sidis’s example, it is out of the question 
because they lack his knowledge. 

As a matter of fact, there have been 
and there are to-day parents who, without 
any psychological training whatever, have 
had wonderful success in educating their 
children by methods which—although dif- 
fering markedly in detail from his, and 
from one another’s—rest at bottom on the 
principles scientifically elaborated by Dr. 
Sidis. The results of their labors, in every 
case that has come to my knowledge, 
strikingly corroborate his theories, and the 
parents themselves, so far from feeling 
that their methods endanger the health and 





happiness of their little ones, are firmly 
convinced that they are in reality develop- 
ing their powers as they should be devel- 
oped, and are more truly equipping them 
for future life than would be possible 
through the educational system ordinarily 
followed. 

More than this, they are a unit in agree- 
ing that the amazing mental development 
exhibited by their children is attributable 
to environment and training, rather than to 
inheritance. Indeed, in at least one case 
proof positive has been obtained that such 
is the correct view. 

Learned His Alphabet at Two Years.— 
This is the case of Ervin Palda, son of Mr. 
L. J. Palda, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. When 
Ervin’s older brother, Lidmil, was five, his 
parents gave him some alphabet blocks as 
a Christmas present, and his mother used 
these to teach him the different letters. 
Ervin, then only two years old, was usually 
present when the lessons were given, and 
although he seemingly paid no attention to 
what was being said, he astonished his 
parents one day by showing them that he 
knew the letters quite as well as Lidmil. 
They immediately started to teach him to 
spell, and also began teaching him the ele- 
ments of arithmetic, using for that purpose 
blocks with figures on them instead of let- 
ters. 

In both spelling and arithmetic little 
Ervin made rapid progress, and in the 
learning of both he took intense delight. 
Precisely as William James Sidis did, he 
would sit for hours playing with the blocks, 
shifting them about to spell words or form 
simple arithmetical sums. In a few 
months he was phenomenally advanced, 
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and gave every promise of blossoming into 
an “infant prodigy.” But at this point— 
when he was little more than three years 
old—his parents became alarmed at the un- 
expected success of their efforts, ceased 
giving him lessons, and took away from 
him the stimulating blocks, 

“T stopped my boy’s education,” ex- 
plained Mr. Palda, “ because I did not want 
to deprive him of the sweetest pleasures 
and memories of childhood. He very soon 
forgot the knowledge of letters, figures, 
and spelling, and when he began to attend 
school all this had to be learned over again, 
visibly with more difficulty than in his 
babyhood. He is now in his eighteenth 
year, and last June graduated from the 
high school, where, although he had a good 
record, he showed no exceptional talent. I 
am certain, however, that had his training 
been continued as his mother and I began 
it, he would have developed like Dr. Sidis’s 
son.” 

It would seem even more difficult to dis- 
pute the supreme importance of environ- 
ment and training in instances where whole 
families of children, after receiving a 
special education, have developed with a 
rapidity and brilliancy little less astonish- 
ing than that displayed by the Sidis boy, 
and far surpassing the acquirements of 
children whose education does not begin 
until they are of “school age.” I have 
personally investigated two cases of this 
kind. In one—the family of the Rev. A. 
A. Berle—there are four children. The 
oldest, Lina, at the age of sixteen, is a 
sophomore at Radcliffe College; the second, 
Adolf, is a Harvard sophomore at fifteen; 
the third, Miriam, twelve years old, is in 
one of the Cambridge high schools; while 
the youngest child, Rudolph, at the age of 
nine, is also attending high school, All 
four in early childhood were educated ac- 
cording to ideas originating with and care- 
fully worked out by their father and 
mother, the former of whom is pastor of 
the Shawmut Congregational Church, one 
of the largest churches in Boston. 

One Father’s Success at Education.— 
Dr. Berle’s interest in the subject of child 
training was first aroused, it seems, by an 
address in which President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, outlined what he consid- 
ered, the four great processes or opera- 
tions of the mind which education ought to 
develop if it is to fulfil its best purpose: 
observing accurately; recording correctly; 
comparing, grouping, and inferring justly ; 
and expressing cogently the results of these 
mental operations. These are the things, 
President Eliot declared, in which the 
population as a mass must be trained in 
youth, if its judgment and reasoning power 
are to be properly developed; and he went 
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on to criticise the American public schod. 
system as having lamentably failed to 
these things. In this Dr. Berle agreed 
with him. But, as he said, in discussing 
the matter with me: 

“It seemed to me that after all the faut 


| lay largely with the father and mother, in 


shirking the responsibilities of parenthood 
and leaving everything of an educational 
character to the school teacher. Besides 
this I felt, as Dr. Sidis has expressed it, 
that the time to begin education is before 
the child goes to school, and when its men- 
tal faculties are most plastic, so that habits 
of accurate observation, correct recording 
and sound reasoning can be readily formed, 
Mrs,: Berle and I talked the problem over, 
and decided to see what we could do for 
our own children. 

“Lina, our oldest child, was just three 
years old when we began to educate her. 
First of all, we undertook to teach her to 
express herself in several languages. We 
believed that by training her to speak cor- 
rectly and fluently in different languages 
we would at the same time be training her 
in habits of attention, concentration, obser- 
vation, and quick and correct thinking. 
All of this is involved in language study, 
especially if the languages are taught by 
the oral method. 

“We began by teaching the little girl to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer in English, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and after she had 
mastered this, we taught her some Greek 
prayers and Hebrew psalms, which we 
translated into English for her. Gradually 
we enlarged the language lessons, ant, 
when she was between three and four years 
old, we began to give her some mathe 
matical training, teaching her definitions 
of circles, angles, etc., in scientific terms 

“Of course, we explained these terms to 
her, and we made sure, by frequent ques 
tioning, that she comprehended them. Our 
object was twofold. In the first place, we 
wished to extend her grasp of forms of ex- 
pression; and, secondly, it seemed a good 
method of increasing her reasoning pow- 
ers, while familiarizing her with a ter 
minology which she would have to leam 
anyhow when she went to school. After 
this, we taught her to spell, to read, and to 
write, all of which she could do well be 
fore she was six years old. By that time 
her faculties were so developed that, a 
we found, she had little difficulty in study: 
ing any subject given to her. And, mind 
you, there was no ‘forcing.’ We simply 
acted on the principle that Dr. Sidis has 
set forth—namely, that a child is esset- 
tially a thinking animal, and it is far better 
to train it from the start to think correctly 
and to good purpose than to let it waste its 
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Altogether, I have had a hand in preparing 
nearly sixty boys and girls, several of 
whom were considered so ‘dull’ by their 
teachers as to have no possible chance of 
meeting the college requirements. One of 
my best pupils was a young man who 
graduated from college last year, and 
every member of whose family had be- 
lieved him incapable of performing aca- 
demic work. 

What “Backward” Students Need.— 
“All that he needed, and all that many 
‘backward’ students really need, is to have 
the gates of their intellect opened by the 
stimulating of interest in the tasks they are 
set to do. This, particularly in the case of 
very young children—that is to say, of 
children at the age of three or four, when 
the beginnings of education may most 
profitably be undertaken—is a duty which 
obviously should fall on the parents. But 
how many parents are willing to give as 
much as thirty minutes a day to the educa- 
tion of their little ones? 

“Some years ago, when living in Brigh- 
ton—where, by the way, all my children 
were born—I used to go about among the 
schools, informally investigating their con- 
dition. At one school, having upward of a 
thousand pupils, the principal complained 
of lack of codperation by the parents. I 
obtained from him the names of twenty- 
five ‘leading citizens’ of Brighton, who 
had children at this school. On my list 
were lawyers, bankers, and wealthy busi- 
ness men. I visited each in turn and asked 
him, not to spend a certain amount of time 
every day working with his children, but 
merely to pay two annual visits to the 
school, of an hour’s duration on each occa- 
sion. Not one would consent to do even 
this. ‘I am too busy,’ was the answer in- 
variably given. For all of that, these same 
people found plenty of time to go to their 
clubs, the theatre, bridge parties, and what 
not. The day must surely come, though, 
when parents will appreciate their duty in 
this respect, and when that day does come 
a new and more hopeful era in education 
will have dawned.” 

The Case of the Wiener Children.—Pro- 
fessor Leo Wiener, of Harvard University, 
a scholar with an international reputation, 
is another who believes that the secret of 
precocious mental development lies in early 
training. Like Dr. Berle he is the father 
_ of four children, ranging in age from four 
to sixteen; and like Dr. Berle he has had 
the courage of his convictions in making 
them the subjects of an educational experi- 
ment. The results have similarly been 
astounding, more especially in the case of 
his oldest son, Norbert. 

This lad, at eleven, entered Tufts Col- 
lege, from which he graduated in 1909, 
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when only fourteen years old. He then 
entered the Harvard Graduate School, 
where he spent a year specializing in sci- 
entific subjects, and is now at Cornell 
studying for the Ph.D. degree, which he 
will undoubtedly gain at an age when most 
boys are beginning their college careers, 

His sisters, Constance and Bertha, prom- 
ise to make almost as remarkable a record. 
Constance, aged twelve, is a high-school 
pupil in Cambridge, and will be ready to 
enter Radcliffe in a couple of years. Ber- 
tha, eight years old, has still two years in 
the grammar school, but her father is con- 
vinced that, after entering the high school, 
she will progress so rapidly as to be quali- 
fied for-college before thirteen. Fritz, the 
baby of the family, is still so young that 
nothing can be predicted of his future, but 
his father confidently expects that it will 
be fully as striking as that of his brother 
and sisters. 

“There is no reason why it should not 
be,” he said, “for he will receive exactly 
the same kind of training that they have 
received, and I am positive it is to the 
training that we must attribute the results 
secured with them. It is all nonsense to 
say, as some people do, that Norbert and 
Constance and Bertha are unusually gifted 
children. They are nothing of the sort. 
If they know more than other children of 
their age it is because they have been 
trained differently. 

Methods of Education.—“ Just what 
method have I used? Well, it is difficult 
to explain in a few words. I believe, to 
begin with, that children are naturally 
more intelligent than parents seem to re- 
gard them, and that if their natural intelli- 
gence is recognized and wisely directed 
they will display a most gratifying bright- 
ness and responsiveness. Instead of leav- 
ing them to their own devices—or, worse 
still, repressing them, as is generally done 
—they should be encouraged to use their 
minds, to think for themselves, to come as 
close as they can to the intellectual level 
of their parents. 

“This is not so hard a task as one would, 
imagine. It requires, though, on the part 
of the parents, a constant watchfulness 
over their words and actions. When in the 
presence of their children they should use 
only the best of English, must discuss sub- 
jects of real moment and in a coherent, 
logical way; must make the children feel 
that they consider them capable of appre- 
ciating all that is said. In a word, the 
parents must from the beginning surround 
their children with an intellect-stimulating 
environment; or, as you would perhaps 
prefer to say, must utilize the power of 
‘suggestion’ as an aid in their develop- 
ment. 
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“What is no less important, every child 
should be carefully studied to determine 
aptitudes. One child will have a natural 
bent for mathematics, another for reading, 
another for drawing, and so forth. What- 
ever it is, it can be utilized by the parent 
as affording a line of least resistance along 
which to begin the educational process. 
Take the case of my boy Norbert. When 
he was eighteen months old, his nurse-girl 
one day amused herself by making letters 
in the sand of the seashore. She noticed 
that he was watching her attentively, and 
in fun she began to teach him the alphabet. 
Two days afterward she told me, in great 
surprise, that he knew it perfectly. 

“Thinking that this was an indication 
that it would not be hard to interest him 
in reading, I started teaching him how to 
spell at the age of three. In a very few 
weeks he was reading quite fluently, and 
by six was acquainted with a number of 
excellent books, including works by Dar- 
win, Ribot, and other scientists, which I 
had put in his hands in order to instill in 
him something of the scientific spirit. I 
did not expect him to understand every- 
thing he read, but I encouraged him to 
question me about what he did not under- 
stand, and, while endeavoring to make 
things clear to him, I tried to make him 
feel that he could, if he would, work out 
his difficulties unaided. The older he grew 
the more I insisted on this, on the one hand 
keeping up his interest by letting him see 
that I was interested in everything he was 
doing, and on the other encouraging him 
constantly to think for himself. 

Learning to Think, Not to Remember.— 
“Above all things, I tried to avoid what I 
consider the great defect of the ordinary 
school education. As matters now stand, 
the schools put a premium on memory. It 
isn’t the child who thinks best but the one 
who remembers most that gains promotion. 
As a consequence the thinking faculty is 
starved and stunted. My contention is that 
the way to teach a child is to train him 
first, last, and all the time, how to think; 
to ground him in the principles of reason- 
ing, so that he can utilize and supply them 
in the study of any subject. 

“When Norbert was six I set him to 
learning languages and history. When he 
was seven I engaged a tutor from Harvard 
to give him lessons in chemistry. Between 
seven and nine I myself taught him algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. I thus varied 
his studies because I didn’t want him to 
develop in any one-sided way. When he 
was nine we moved to a small town near 
Ayer, Massachusetts, where he entered the 
high school, and, at eleven, graduated at 
the head of his class. In his first year at 

ufts, among other things which astonished 
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his instructors, he wrote a philosophical 
essay on ‘ Critical Monism’ that was highly 
praised by the late Professor James. There 
was no subject in which he did not become 
proficient once he applied himself to study 
it. And the explanation is, as I have said, 
that he had been trained to learn things 
not by rote but by the exercise of his 
reasoning powers. 

“Of course, this implies in the beginning 
a certain amount of tactful compulsion by 
the parent. The child must be made, in a 
kindly manner, to work out problems, in 
order that he may acquire that sense of 
mastery, that joy of triumph, which is of 
itself an incentive to further effort. I have 
followed the same method in educating the 
two girls. To-day, for instance, I gave 
the older, the girl of twelve, a Latin pas- 
sage to translate. She did it well, but there 
were some mistakes. I told ier so. ‘ What 
are they?’ she asked. ‘Oh,’ I replied, 
‘that is for you to find out. You can do it, 
and you must.’ The discovery that she 
really can do it makes all future study 
easier for her, and increases her love of 
study. 

“But, let me add, I am far from laying 
sole stress on the education of the intellect. 
I have sought also to develop the moral and 
esthetic side. ‘Children,’ I constantly say 
to them, ‘you must above everything else 
be honest with yourselves—not with other 
people merely, but with yourselves.’ I en- 
courage them to confide in their mother 
and me, to be sincere, frank, upright. And 
I think I have succeeded.” 

The Power of Suggestion—Testimony 
to the power of suggestion, oral and en- 
vironmental, as a factor in the training of 
the child, is voiced by Mrs. Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, wife of Surgeon James Bu- 
chanan Stoner, of the United States Marine 
Hospital, Savannah, Ga., and mother of 
Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., another 
“child wonder” at the age of eight, whose 
education began virtually as soon as she 
was born. Mrs. Stoner, who seems to have 
had ideas in child-training identical with 
some of those of Dr. Sidis, tells me that in 
their home at Norfolk, Va., she fitted up a 
specially prepared nursery, on the walls of 
which were hung copies of great paintings, 
while about the room were scattered sculp- 
tured models, so that her child’s eyes from 
the start should rest on beautiful things. 
Her nurse, when putting her to sleep, 
would scan from Virgil and other classical 
authors, instead of crooning the usual child- 
ish lullabies; while Mrs. Stoner, during 
the day, would repeat to her verses from 
some of the world’s great poems, such as 
“ Crossing the Bar.” 

This was continued almost daily until 
Winifred was old enough to speak, and it 
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was then discovered, to her mother’s grati- 
fication—though not at all to her surprise 
—that she could herself recite the classical 
passages and verses repeated to her. Mrs. 
Stoner now began to teach her to spell and 
to read, in both of which she attained con- 
siderable proficiency before her third year. 
At the age of three she started to learn 
typewriting, and was soon fairly expert, 
in the use of the machine, a fact to which 
Mrs. Stoner is inclined to attribute much 
- her rapid intellectual growth. For, says 
she: 

“The typewriter is unquestionably a 
splendid help in training a child’s mind. In 
writing on it the child not only learns how 
to operate a mechanical instrument, but 
also learns how to spell and memorize what 
is being written, and is stimulated to origi- 
nate ideas.” 

Whatever the incentive, the origination 
and facile expression of ideas assuredly 
began, in the case of this remarkable tot, at 
an early age, for she was only three when, 
no longer content with reciting verses of 
others, she undertook to compose her own. 
At five she wrote a play called “Aunt 
Diana’s Musicale,” which she acted with 
several older children, herself taking the 
leading rdle. Meantime her parents had 
removed from Norfolk to Evansville, Ind., 
where she contributed verse to a_ local 
newspaper, and at seven made herself eligi- 
ble for membership in the Authors’ Club 
by bringing out a book containing nearl 
one hundred selections. It bears the —- 
est title of “ Jingles,” and unmistakably re- 
veals the possession by its little author of 
a rich fund of imagination, sentiment, and 
humor. 

Believing with Dr. Berle that the study 
of languages is a great aid in the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers, Mrs. Stoner 
soon began to train her in linguistic ability, 
with the result that to-day, though not yet 
nine years old, Winifred can carry on a 
conversation in five languages—English, 
French, Spanish, Latin, and Esperanto. 
She was, in fact, far advanced in Esper- 
anto at four, doubtless because her mother, 
who is president of the Woman’s Esper- 
anto League of North America, paid par- 
ticular attention to her tuition in the uni- 
versal tongue. She has already written a 
play in it, and many poems, and, at the 
International Esperanto Congress last year 
her proficiency as an Esperantist occasioned 
widespread comment. 

She has made good progress in the 
study of history and geography, and is now 
turning her attention to mathematics, hav- 
ing advanced, after only a few months’ in- 
struction, to the mysteries of fractions and 
decimals. Withal, as her portrait shows, 
her health has not suffered from her devo- 
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tion to learning, nor has she lost the ways 
of a child. 

The question remains—Will this con- 
tinue? Will Winifred Sackville Stoner, 
Jr., and the young son of Dr. Sidis, the 
children of Dr. Berle and the children of 
Professor Wiener, grow up to a virile, 
brilliant manhood and womanhood, fulfill- 
ing the superb promise of their youth? 
Or will they come to grief, as so many 
seem to fear? 

It would be manifestly absurd to at- 
tempt to return an absolute, precise answer, 
But as to the probable outcome consider- 
able light is afforded, it seems to me, by 
the experience of certain other children 
who, in by-gone generations, were in much 
the same manner developed at an unusually 
early age. One particularly interesting 
case is that of a boy named William Thom- 
son, who was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 
1824, of Scottish origin. 

One Particularly Interesting Case.—His 
father, James Thomson, a farm laborer 
who had fitted himself for college without 
the help of either skilled teachers or good 
text-books, and had graduated with honors 
from the University of Glasgow, was at the 
time of this boy’s birth Professor of Mathe- 
matics in a Belfast school. Looking back 
over the long years of effort it had cost him 
to prepare for college—he had been nearly 
twenty-six when he graduated—and feeling 
keenly the lack of education in his own 
childhood, James Thomson determined that 
from the first his boy should receive the 
care and attention which he had had to do 
without. Furthermore, he felt if he only 
began the child’s education soon enough, 
and persisted in it vigorously and syste- 
matically, he would be able to fit him for 
the work of later years more effectively 
than school-bred children are fitted. 

Literally, as well as figuratively, he took 
his son to himself. He made a constant 
companion of him, even slept with him. He 
lavished on him a rich Celtic heart of 
paternal love. As soon as the little fellow 
was able to speak, he began to teach him 
his letters. He never wearied of talking 
with him, always sensibly, always about 
subjects in which he believed it would be 
well for the boy to become interested. His- 
tory, geography, Latin, mathematics—these 
were matters to which he turned his 
thoughts before he had reached the age of 
six. Then, having meanwhile been called 
from Belfast to Glasgow to occupy the 
chair of professor of mathematics in his 
old university, he encouraged his son to at- 
tend his lectures and the lectures of other 
professors, his wish being to discover to 
which department of knowledge his intet- 
est chiefly inclined. 

Soon it appeared that the study of sci- 
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ence, and particularly of physics, made the 
strongest appeal to the little lecture-goer. 
He frequently atempted, in a juvenile way, 
to repeat for his father’s benefit the sci- 
entific demonstrations he had witnessed in 
the classroom. Before he was ten he con- 
structed for himself electrical machines and 
Leyden jars, with which he enthusiasticall 
administered shocks to his playmates. K 
few months later—to be exact, when he 
was ten years and three months old—he 
was admitted as a regular student in the 
university. In his first year he was twice 
a prize winner, an exploit which he repeat- 
ed in his second year, while in his third 
and fourth he headed the prize list, gradu- 
ating with the highest honors and a special 
medal for an essay on “The Figure of 
the Earth.” 

His future? It is written large in the 
annals of British science. For it was this 
same William Thomson who, at the ad- 
vanced age of nearly eighty-four, died 
three years ago as Lord Kelvin of Largs, 
one of the foremost scientists of two cen- 
turies. 

John Stuart Mill, the great economist, 
was another product of early parental 
training, as he himself has related in the 
opening chapter of his delightful authobiog- 
raphy. When he was three his father 
undertook to teach him Greek, and before 
he was eight he had read the whole of 
Herodotus, Xenophon’s Cyropedia and 
Memorials of Socrates, a good deal of 
Plato, and some of the lives of the philos- 
ophers by Diogenes Laertius. In the same 
period he read many English works, 
mainly historical, and began the study of 
Latin and mathematics. By eleven—diffi- 
cult of belief though it is—he was employed 
not only in teaching the classics to a 
younger sister, but in writing a history of 
the government of Rome. At twelve he 
began the study of logic, and at thirteen 
was “taken through a complete course of 
political economy,” the subject to the ex- 
position of which he was to devote his use- 
ful after life. 

There are other instances which I might 
citt—such as the case of Karl Witte, born 
near Halle, Germany, in 1800, a university 
student at ten, a university professor at 
sixteen, and surviving with unabated in- 
tellectual powers to the age of eighty-three 
when he died renowned both as a writer on 
legal subjects and as an authority on the 
interpretation of Dante. But surely the 
records made by Lord Kelvin and John 
Stuart Mill are of themselves sufficient to 
demonstrate that the educational methods 
of the American parents whose innova- 
tions I have described are not necessarily 
etrimental to the future welfare of their 
children, Surely, for the matter of that, 
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this cumulative testimony suggests the idea 
that it is high time parents in general 
asked themselves seriously if they are doing 
all that in love and conscience they are 
bound to do to prepare their boys and 
girls for the stern business of their later 
American Magazine, 


years.—The New 


York. 


TOPICAL EXERCISE IN HISTORY. 
BY JAMES WILSON WALK. 


Rs HAT history, a really fascinating study, 

should be considered “dry” by stu- 
dents, is often due to an unfortunate 
method of presentation; the text-book 
statements seem so far away, so foreign to 
everything of present interest. When the 
past events are in a natural and lively way 
associated with occurrences of our own 
time, the pupils feel a stimulus, which ban- 
ishes lassitude and indifference. This is 
readily done where use is made of the 
topical method so valuable in college and 
high school work. This method was most 
successfully employed by Prof. Francis A. 
March, an honored name among Pennsyl- 
vania teachers. Suppose the class had an 
hour upon Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, each week. Upon the first Monday of 
the month six topics mutually related were 
assigned to as many members of the class, 
for ten minute essays. A week was allowed 
for the research, which was an addition to 
the text-book recitations, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday one essay was read before 
the class and debated, the others following 
on succeeding days, thus giving a two 
weeks’ course of essays and discussions 
cognate with the text-book study. After 
the lapse of thirty years there remains a 
most distinct recollection of the industrious 
research, the emulation, the enthusiasm of 
the students, who gathered in Dr. March’s 
class room; students to whom he then 
seemed and has always seemed the ideal of 
the scholar and the teacher. 

One of the incidents of King Edward’s 
funeral is the basis of the historical exer- 
cise here proposed. Our newspapers gave 
very full reports of that funeral making it 
familiar to intelligent boys and girls, who 
will readily recall the fact that nine mon- 
archs rode in the procession. The late 
King was the seventh Edward occupying 
the English throne. His remote ancestor, 
the next of the same name, Edward VI, 
died more than three hundred and fifty 
years ago (1553). He also was a popular 
ruler and there was sincere mourning for 
his early death; but no foreign sovereign 
followed the royal remains to the grave, a 
significant point of contrast between the 
16th and 2oth centuries. 
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To one member of the history class let 
there be assigned as topic for his essay :— 
King Edward VII and King Edward VI; 
comparison of the men, of their times, of 
England in 1553 with the British Empire 
in 1910. To nine other students assign the 
nine monarchs who attended the recent 
funeral, the essay in each case to deal 
with the present sovereign, the country he 
rules and the ruler of that same country 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 

For instance, a notable figure in the 
funeral cortege was William III, Emperor 
of Germany and King of Prussia, popu- 
larly called, “ The War Lord.” Three and 
a half centuries ago the German Empire 
was ruled by the celebrated Charles V. 
Here is an admirable chance for some 
bright, ambitious pupil to prepare a capital 
essay; to set these two Emperors in juxta- 
position and to range around them, in 
proper perspective, the great men of their 
time and the leading features of their 
dominions; the Germany of to-day viewed 
side by side with Germany emerging from 
the middle ages :— 

Strife-worn and weary; ever vexed 

By muttering thunders of incessant wars. 

Everyone of the nine visiting monarchs 
furnishes the starting point for a very 
interesting study and, if the exercise be 
properly worked out under the direction 
of an earnest, competent teacher, it will 
give the class a fund of historical informa- 
tion of no small value and, more even than 
that, some experience in historical re- 
search, some knowledge of historical com- 
parison and some practice in historical 
composition. 


ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


ty State Superintendent of Illinois, 
Hon. F. G. Blair, addressing his 
teachers at the opening of the school term 
says: 
aie you going into a strange community 
to teach your first school? If you are, you 
must be prepared to receive much advice 


and counsel from your friends. Most of 
this advice will relate to ways and means 
of securing the good will and the confidence 
of the people of your district. And, no 
doubt, many helpful suggestions can be 
made as to the desirability of your entering 
heartily into the life of the community, of 
joining clubs and social organizations, of 
calling upon your patrons and extending 
your acquaintance as rapidly as possible. 
All of which directions may be good or 
bad as determined by the good.taste and 
tact and judgment with which you apply 
them. 

There is, however, one bit of counsel 
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which can be given without any qualifica- 
tion. It applies to all conditions and to 
all teachers; young and old. Briefly 
stated, it is this: If you would have and 
hold the confidence and respect of your 
people you must not only desire it—you 
must deserve it. Little plans and devices 
may win for you quick favor and popular. 
ity, but personal. worth and real work alone 
can hold it. The people will want to know 
you and will want you to know them, but 
they will want, most of all, that you teach 
their children. They will be quick to see 
and appreciate your co-operation and lead- 
ership in social affairs, but they will be as 
quick to condemn you if you allow your 
social activities to interfere with the suc. 
cess of your school. Your main contribu. 
tion to the social life of the community 
must be your influence upon the intellectual 
and social life of your pupils. You may 
prove a blessing to the community in many 
ways, but the best blessing you can confer 
upon it is to instruct its youth in right 
habits of thought and study and conduct; 
to help them form correct views of work 
and play, of life and duty. Your oppor- 
tunity for leadership is as big and glorious 
as your fitness and willingness to serve the 
best interests of the children of your dis- 
trict. Misunderstandings and misrepresen- 
tations may place you in a false light fora 
season, but you can hardly fail if you really 
merit success. 

The district has not employed you as the 
social, moral, political or religious leader 
of the community. It has employed you 
as its educational leader—the teacher of 
its children. Happily for both you and the 
community, if you are a real teacher, a real 
leader in educational affairs, you cannot 
fail to influence its life and thought and 
character. It is upon this solid rock of 
personal worth and of genuine work as 
teacher that the respect and gratitude of a 
community is built. 

State Supt. Alderman, of Oregon, says 
to his teachers: Yours is great opportunity. 
I want you to feel that for you your work 
this year is the most important in the 
world. I hope that you will not be 
contented to teach out of books but in ad- 
dition will also endeavor strenuously to 
secure proper habits. Try to establish 
habits of personal cleanliness and correct 
habits of thinking. Try your best to secure 
the habit on the part of each pupil of think- 
ing first, speaking and acting afterwards. 

In all things and at all times, the teacher 
should be the child’s adviser and best 
friend. All children must, and will, have 
their confidants, their sources of inspira 
tion, their ideals, their standards. This de- 
mand, the teacher should supply in herself 
so far as possible, for if the pupils do not 
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find these in their teachers, they will find 
them elsewhere. 

There is perhaps, no other work that 
taxes the entire person as ours; no pro- 
fession, I think, that has the opportunities 
for really affecting the lives of others as 
that of teaching. For this year, let us go 
at our work with zeal and enthusiasm; let 
us begin each day’s work joyously, looking 
at the opportunities that it gives; let us 
laugh with the pupils, sharing their optim- 
ism of youth, yet seriously planning so to 
guide them that their lives may be the ful- 
fillment of each one’s possibilities. 


— 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


yu often accuses age of failure to 

understand and sympathize. Often 
the boy accuses his father, and the girl her 
mother, of never having known what it is 
to be young. Youth is headstrong, im- 
patient of let or hindrance, tugs at the rein 
and chafes upon the bit. To the eyes of 
growing lad or maid there opens an attrac- 
tive prospect for the freedom of the will 
and the wide range of the fancy. Boy or 
girl likes least of all to think upon the pos- 
sibility of any curb or restriction. It is 
part of the fun of being young that it 
never occurs to one that there is a fence 
around the pasture, a locked door at the 
end of the passage, a wall closing the street. 
Youth does not look ahead, is without fore- 
bodings, and, if it borrows trouble, in- 
stantly repays the loan. It is not till one 
is older that the sense of responsibility 
develops that keeps one broad awake while 
others are placidly sleeping. If youth is 
thoughtless and improvident, the days of 
careful anxiety will come soon enough. 
Who wants the puppy to become an old 
dog that cannot be taught new tricks; who 
wants the playful and amusing kitten to 
turn into a grave and sedate “ fireside 
sphinx”? Every good mother hates to 
have her baby grow up. It is a great re- 
lief, of course, that the little one can stand 
on his own feet and does not need at every 
turn a firm hand to guide and support his 
totterings. But at the same time it is some- 
thing of a grief to the mother to realize 
that she is no longer indispensable; that 
infant weakness no longer leans upon her 
strength. 

How much the first day of school means 
to the parent—especially if the fledgling 
hitherto cherished in the nest must under- 
take a long flight from home! It is a ques- 
tion if the child in his immaturity, his in- 
experience, can begin to appreciate what 
it means to mother or father to have the 
hour of parting arrive. The boy who goes 
from the country to the city to find his 








task and earn his living, goes from “the 
old homestead” athrill and aglow with the 
excitement of the new venture, and he does 
not always carry with him the abiding sense 
of his grateful indebtedness to those who 
took care of him when he was but an in- 
fant. They knew from their experience 
what was best for him, and what was evil, 
and those restrictions which he had thought 
unnecessary and vexatious were part of a 
plan of discipline which long experience 
had shown to be salutary for the body and 
the soul. 

If youth will refrain from querulous im- 
patience while age is delivering a lecture, 
he may learn a lesson that will be to his 
enduring profit. “We are none of us in- 
fallible, not even the youngest of us,” said 
wise old Benjamin Jowett. There is a 
reason why young men do not sit in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. They 
have their own fine qualities of pristine 
vigor and exhaustless enthusiasm and inde- 
fatigable hopefulness. But older men, not 
wise in their own conceit, but versed in the 
sound learning and experience of the cen- 
turies, are wanted in the halls of judgment 
and the seats of councilors. 

Age, if it brings care, and gravity of 
demeanor, and increasing consciousness of 
physical fragility, has its peculiar compen- 
sations. The mind is less likely in its serene 
retreat to be disturbed,by the gusts and 
eddyings of conflicting passions. One has 
arrived at the time of life when old friends, 
old books, old pictures and old music are 
most appreciated. The emptiness and fri- 
volity of many vain things that crt 
employed our time have been discovered. 


We no longer feel bound to keep abreast of 
a rapid and noisy procession, nor do we 
longer desire to bedeck ourselves with the 


gewgaws of Vanity Fair. Our sense of 
values, perspective, proportion, is clarified 
and just. We are not so easily deceived 
by specious pretense and sophistry. We 
can afford to view with amused indulgence 
the foibles of others, which were the pec- 
cadilloes of our own youth. We look back 
over the past, and are able to view our 
youthful selves with cool and detached im- 
sersonality. The egotist will behold that 
earlier self as an admirable creature, only 
a little lower than the angels; the humble 
publican will grieve when he beholds the 
long ears waving and hears the asinine 
bray. Few of us are sufficiently self-com- 
placent to find any great satisfaction in the 
true story of our lives. 

But one of the mercies of old age is that 
it often draws the veil of oblivion over 
“old, unhappy, far-off things,” episodes that 
were disagreeable, words and actions that 
were regrettable, sins and shortcomings that 
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were unforgivable. We forget disturbing 
and perturbing occurrences of long ago, 
that at the time drove the sun behind the 
clouds, “stealing grace from all alive,” and 
making us acutely miserable. We long re- 
member the golden days, and forget the 
weather that was “chill as a dull face 
frowning on a song.” The passage of 
time, which makes old houses beautiful and 
softens the asperities even of a mountain 
range, may invest old age with a serenity 
and loveliness that could not have been 
foreseen in a youth that was tempest- 
tossed and difficult. Whatever may have 
been the burden and the heat of the day, 
with the coming of the sundown there 
comes peace. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


ENDOWED TRADE SCHOOL OFFERS NEW OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN BOSTON. 


i igen first requisite of education should be 
that it helps the boy make a liveli- 
hood. Whatever else it may do it should at 
least train him properly for-:some occupa- 
tion. Education which thus ministers to 


self-support is attracting wide attention, 
and the need for the development of trade 


schools in all important industrial centres 
has become everywhere recognized. 

In this matter gf trade schools, Boston 
merits particular attention as it is espe- 
cially in advance in this direction. The 
most recent accession to the list of existing 
educational institutions is the New Went- 
worth Institute. This most important ad- 
dition to the present educational facilities 
of the Commonwealth, which are so amply 
provided and so excellent in many other 
directions, furnishes new and very much 
needed opportunities in the industrial field 
where at present there are none. 

The new Trade School was founded by 
the late Arioch Wentworth, a citizen of 
Boston, who left over three and a half 
million dollars for the purpose of “ Furnish- 
ing education in Mechanical Art.” It is 
located on a magnificent site containing 
thirteen acres of land which is in the 
vicinity where some of Boston’s famous 
institutions are situated; such as the new 
Fine Arts Museum, Harvard Medical 
_ School, Tufts College, Simmons College, 
Boston Normal School, the Conservatory 
of Music, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Symphony Hall and its splendid new 
Opera House. 

Buildings and Equipment.—The buildings 
which are now complete include the foundry 
of the institute and the main shop building, 
145 ft. x 49 ft., five stories high, which con- 
tains the carpenter, pattern, machine, black- 
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smith and plumbing shops, and the electrical 
wiring room. 

In addition to these large shops for each 
of the trades in the list of courses offered, 
large laboratories were planned for work in 
such departments of applied science as 
practical mechanics, electrical appliance 
and electrical machinery, building materials 
and power plant operation. All of these 
shops and laboratories are thoroughly 
equipped with the best modern tools, 
machinery and apparatus, much of which 
has been especially designed and constructed 
to meet the special needs of the student. 
There are also rooms for mechanical draw- 
ing and tool design, besides the necessary 
lecture and recitation rooms. In addition 
to the building named above, there are a 
small wing extending to the south for 
administration offices, and a large power 
house about eighty feet square. 

Aim and Scope for Work.—The aim of 
the new school is to give young men prac- 
tical instruction which will enable them to 
enter industrial life prepared to do and earn 
from the moment of graduation. These 
courses are for those who wish to become 
skilled and intelligent artisans and industrial 
workers, and also for those who wish to 
prepare themselves for more responsible 
positions in mechanical and manufactur- 
ing plants. 

“To furnish education in Mechanical 
Arts” is the statement of purpose made by 
Mr. Wentworth in his bequest. This phrase 
defines both the general field of education 
which the new school occupies, and it also 
defines with equal definiteness many of its 
essential characteristics. It is a school to 
furnish education in Mechanical Arts; in 
other words, a school to train young men 
for a higher degree of efficiency in mechan- 
ical trade requiring both skill and _intel- 
ligence than they may attain through any 
opportunities which are now open to them. 

Length of Course—The trades which are 
to be provided for in the initial group of 
buildings of the school are one-year day 
courses in the Building trades, Carpentry, 
Electric Wiring and Plumbing; and in the 
Manufacturing trades, Machine work, Pat- 
tern making and Foundry work. These 
short courses were designed primarily for 
apprentices. They aim to furnish in a more 
thorough and efficient way the instruction 
that was formerly offered to an apprentice 
in a shop. All of these courses contain, 
besides practical instruction in the various 
shops, a proper preparation of instruction 
in trade occupations, in laying out work and 
in mechanical drawing, and in applied 
science directly relating to the trade. It is 
not hoped that these courses will turn out 
finished workmen, but it is expected that the 
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aduate from them will become more 
skilled and more competent and also will 
obtain a full mastery of his trade and in a 
shorter time than it would be possible in 
any other way. 

To make Superior W orkmen.—The longer 
and more thorough courses are for those 
who hope to become superior workmen, 
master mechanics and foremen. These 
courses are open to young men of excep- 
tional ability who hope to become superior 
workmen, and later, if they develop the 
faculty of directing men, to become fore- 
men or master mechanics. They give more 


experience and training in the practical- 


side of the work, and also lay a much 
broader foundation. They give some in- 
struction in related trade and much more 
time to the analyzing of process, to the 
study and comparison of different methods 
of construction, and to the properties and 
suitabilities of different materials used. 
They give experience, too, in the operation, 
care and design of a much greater variety 
of tools and machinery. The increased 


length of courses makes it possible to teach 
the scientific principles in a more thorough 
and complete way. The two-year courses 
of this grade are: 1. Machine construction 
and Tool design; and 2. Electrical construc- 


tion and operation. 

Evening Courses will be Offered—tIn 
order to utilize the plant to its maximum 
capacity, Wentworth Institute offers in- 
struction at night. The work is similar in 
character to that given during the day, and 
it is intended to reach those young men who 
are employed in mechanical trade or in- 
dustries and find it impossible to attend 
any of the day courses. The aim is to in- 
crease their efficiency and to help them 
secure higher positions. Instruction in 
oe practical trades is offered at 
night. 

Part-Time Courses.—The directors of the 
Wentworth Institute have also inaugurated 
part-time courses in addition to the regular 
school time courses. These require the stu- 
dents to attend their classes at the Institute 
every other week, but during the alternate 
weeks gives them opportunity to work at 
some regular employment, and thus makes it 
possible for them to earn wages while at- 
tending school and to pay for a portion if 
not for the whole of their living and school 
expenses. 

Tuition Fees are Moderate.—If a tuition 
fee were to be charged sufficient to cover 
the cost of such instruction it would prob- 
ably keep away many of the most capable 
students; on the other hand, if no fee at all 
were charged, some might apply who had 
very little genuine interest in the work. It, 
therefore, is the policy of Wentworth Insti- 
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tute, in order to exclude any applicant not 
seriously intending to devote himself to the 
learning of a trade, to charge small tuition 
fees for all its courses. These fees will be 
six dollars per term for the day students, 
and six dollars for the season of two terms 
for evening school. Speaking of the stu- 
dent expenses, Mr. Williston, Principal, 
said: “It is expected that the endowment 
which Mr. Wentworth left should pay the 
cost of instruction, and that there is no 
thought in the minds of the directors of the 
Institute that the student should pay even 
any considerable part of the expenses of 
instruction.” 

Condition of Admission—In a school of 
this type the test for admission should be 
fitness to succeed in practical work and ex- 
perience in commercial workshops. No 
definite amount of previous school training 
should be required as a standard, but boys 
who have been partly or perhaps entirely 
through the high school should be found 
working side by side with boys who have 
not even graduated from the grammar 
school. At the Wentworth Institute there 
are no entrance examinations required for 
the one-year day courses, or for the evening 
courses. Ability to profit by the instruction 
is the only requirement. For the two-year 
day courses, besides fitness, English and 
Arithmetic are the only examinations. 

Head of the Institute-—Mr. Arthur Ly- 
man Williston is the head of the school. 
Mr. Williston was born in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
was Director of School of Science and 
Technology at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for twelve years in which time he 
developed and organized what is now recog- 
nized as the leading school for industrial 
training in the country. The accomplish- 
ment by Mr. Williston at Pratt is shown by 
the growth in enrollment, in number of the 
graduates, and in faculty, during the dozen 
years. The total enrollment, for example, 
for both day and evening courses, increased 
from three hundred and thirty-two in the 
fall of 1898, to twelve hundred and one in 
the fall of 1909. One hundred and sixty- 
seven students were graduated from the 
day school in 1910, as compared to twenty- 
two in 1898; while the faculty grew from 
ten in number to a corps of thirty-four full 
time teachers. 

Mr. Williston has also had a wide ex- 
perience in practical engineering work, hav- 
ing been the first assistant to the chief 
engineer of the Big Four R. R. where he 
had charge of all the bridge inspection and 
renewals on six thousand miles of road; 
and later held the position of mechanical 
engineer for Lockwood, Greene & Co., Mill 
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Engineers and Architects. He has been for 
eight or ten years an officer in the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, and for several years was connected 
with the Scientific American as Mechanical 
Engineering Expert. For three years he 
was a member of the commission of three 
making investigations regarding the needs 
for a trade school-and elementary technical 
school in Pittsburgh, which resulted in the 
creation of the Carnegie Technical Schools. 
To Avoid Duplication—To sum up, the 
new institution is carefully avoding dupli- 
cation of any existing educational oppor- 
tunities. It seeks not to supplant existing 
schools. As a matter of fact it occupies a 
field not touched by any, although in certain 
instances they may teach certain subjects 
called by the same name; but where they 
do so they teach them to young men who 
will use them for a totally different pur- 
pose. That there is a distinct call for a 
school of this type is at once manifested by 
the six hundred young men who have al- 
ready applied for admission, although the 
plans have been announced but a few 
months, and it is hoped that many more will 
take advantage of such an opportunity. 


_ 


TOO FEW TILL THE LAND. 





es a recent address by Hon. James Wilson, 

U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, he said: 
The Department of Agriculture is in touch 
with all sections of the country. It has 
3,000 specialists making research into con- 
ditions which interest the farmer. A few 
years ago nearly all our rice was imported. 
Along the Gulf of Mexico we now raise 
the equivalent of all rice used in the United 
States. We import some, but we also ex- 
port some. Along the northern border 
States we make 500,000 tons of sugar from 
beets. Our last beet sugar crop was worth 
nearly $100,000,000. Put sugar on the free 
list, and the growth of beets for the making 
of sugar would stop. From California 42,- 
000 cars of citrus fruits were shipped east 
last year. Take off the duty and we will 
get the fruit from Mediterranean countries, 
where cheap labor prevails. We are study- 
ing drv land farming. Already we have 
found a wheat from Northern Africa, which 
will grow on our dry lands, and we are 
now getting about 60,000,000 bushels of 
wheat annually from that land. There is 
no reason why we should not raise all the 
wheat we want on those lands alone. Meat 
producing will follow. Food prices are 
dear and some people are blaming the tariff 
for protecting food prices. Food cannot 
come from Europe. It is up to the people 
who buy farm products in the cities, towns 
and villages to look into their own affairs a 
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little. The average profit put on meats last 
year by the retailers was 38 per cent. Is 
the farmer to blame? Is the tariff to 
blame? If people must use the telephone to 
order by and goods are delivered from 
butchers and grocers’ stores at much greater 
expense than in the past, who is to blame? 
It would be well for people to give more at- 
tention to the transit of products from the 
farm to the table. But there is reason in 
some of the increases. Our country is 
growing fast. Nearly 1,000,000 people come 
to us from abroad every year, and perhaps 
as many more by natural increases. Most 
of the foreigners and many of the younger 
generations settle in towns. If a small per- 
centage of the people of towns and vil- 
lages would become producers and get the 
benefit of the high prices of products of 
the field, the equilibrium would soon be 
established and the present high prices may 
contribute to this very end. 


SHE MARRIED A DRUNKARD. 


HE suddenly rose in the meeting and 
spoke as follows: “Married to a 
drunkard! Yes, I was married to a drunk- 
ard. Look at me. I am talking to the 
girls.” We all turned and looked at her. 
She was a wan woman with dark, sad eyes 
and white hair placed smoothly over a brow 
that denoted intellect. 

“When I married a drunkard I reached 
the acme of misery,” she continued. “1 
was young, and O, so happy! I married 
the man I loved, and who professed to love 
me. He was a drunkard and I knew it— 
knew it, but did not understand it. There 
is not a young girl in this building that 
does understand it, unless she has a drunk- 
ard in her family; then, perhaps, she knows 
how deeply the iron enters the soul of a 
woman when she loves and is allied to a 
drunkard, whether father, husband, brother 
or son. Girls, believe me when I tell you 
that to marry a drunkard, to love a drunk- 
ard, is the crown of all misery. I have 
gone through the deep waters and know. | 
have gained that fearful knowledge at the 
expense of happiness, sanity, almost life 
itself. Do you wonder my hair is white? 
It turned white in one night—‘ bleached 
by sorrow,’ as Marie Antoinette said of her 
hair. I am not forty years old,. yet the 
snows of seventy rest upon my head, and 
upon my heart—and I can not begin to 
count the winters resting there,” she said, 
with unutterable pathos in her voice. 

“My husband was a professional man. 
His calling took him from home frequently 
at night, and when he returned he returned 
drunk. Gradually he gave way to tempta- 
tion, until he was rarely sober. I had two 
lovely girls and a boy.” Here her voice 
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faltered, and we sat in deep silence listen- 
ing to her story. “My husband had been 
drinking deeply. I had not seen him for 
two days. He had kept away from his 
home. One night I was seated beside my 
sick boy; the two little girls were in bed 
in the next room, while beyond was another 
room, into which I heard my husband go as 
he entered the house. That room com- 
municated with the one in which my little 
girls were sleeping, I do not know why, but 
a feeling of terror suddenly took possession 
of me, and I felt that my little girls were 
in danger. I rose and went to the room. 
The door was locked, I knocked on it fran- 
tically, but no answer came. I seemed to 
be endowed with superhuman strength, and 
throwing myself with all my force against 
the door, the lock gave way, and the door 
few open. O, the sight! the terrible 
sight!” she wailed out in a voice that 
haunts me now; and she covered her face 
with her hands, and when she removed 
them it was whiter and sadder than ever. 

“Delirium tremens! You have never 
seen it girls; God grant you never may. 
My husband stood beside the bed, his eyes 
glaring with insanity, and in his hand a 
large knife. ‘Take them away!’ he 
screamed. ‘The horrible things; they are 
crawling all over me. Take them away, I 
say!’ and le flourished the knife in the air. 
Regardless of danger, I rushed up to the 
bed, and my heart seemed suddenly to cease 
beating. There lay my children, covered 
with their life-blood, slain by their own 
father. For a moment I could not utter a 
sound. I was literally dumb in the pres- 
ence of this terrible sorrow. I scarcely 
heeded the maniac at my side—the man 
who wrought me all this woe. Then I 
uttered a loud scream, and my wailings 
filled the air. The servants heard me, and 
hastened to the room, and when my hus- 
band saw them, he suddenly drew the knife 
across his throat. I knew nothing more. I 
was borne senseless from the room that 
contained my slaughtered children and the 
body of my husband. The next day my 
hair was white, and my mind so shattered 
that I knew no one.” 

She ceased. Our eyes were riveted upon 
her wan face, and some of the women pres- 
ent sobbed aloud, while there was scarcely 
adry eye in that temperance meeting. So 
much sorrow, we thought, and through no 
fault of her own. We saw that she had 
not done speaking and was only waiting to 
subdue her emotion to resume her story. 

“Two years ago,” she continued, “I 
was a mental wreck; then I recovered from 
the shock and absorbed myself in the care 
of my boy. But the sin of the father was 
visited on the child, and six months ago 
my boy of eighteen was placed in a drunk- 
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ard’s grave; and as I, his loving mother, 
stood and saw the sod heaped over him, I 
said, ‘ Thank God; I’d rather see him there 
than have him live a drunkard;’ and I went 
to my desolate home a childless woman, 
on whom the hand of God has rested 
heavily. 

“Girls, it is you I wish to rescue from 
the fate that overtook me. Do net blast 
your life as I blasted mine; do not be 
drawn into the madness of marrying a 
drunkard. You love him! so much the 
worse for you; for, married to him, the 
greater will be your misery, because of 
your love. You will marry him, and then 
reform him, so say you. Ah! a woman 
sadly overrates her strength when she 
undertakes to do this. You are no match 
for the great demon Drink when he pos- 
sesses a man’s body and soul. You are no 
match for him, I say. What is your puny 
strength beside his gigantic force? He 
will crush you, too. It is to save you, 
girls, from the sorrows that wrecked my 
happiness, that I have unfolded my history 
to you. I am a stranger in this great city. 
I am merely passing through it, and have 
a message to bear to every girl in England 
—never marry a drunkard!” 

I can see her now, as she stood there 
amid the hushed audience, her dark eyes 
glowing and quivering with emotion as she 
uttered her impassioned appeal. Then she 
hurried out, and we never saw her again. 
Her words “ fitly spoken” were not with- 
out effect, and because of them there is one 
girl single now.—English Railroad Signal. 


ELECTRIC POWER AT McCALL’S 
FERRY. 


HARNESSING THE SUSQUEHANNA, 


N the Susquehanna River, at McCall 
Ferry, some 20 miles above the tide- 
water of Chesapeake Bay and Io miles 
northwest of the famous “Mason and 
Dixon’s line,” between the Commonwealths 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland, there stands 
an enormous hydro-electric plant, which is 
destined to furnish between 100,000 and 
135,000 horsepower to manufacturing and 
industrial centres in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and—if there is anything left 
over—other cities within a radius of many 
miles. - As the crow flies, it is 40 miles to 
Baltimore and 63 miles to Philadelphia. 
Lancaster is only 15 miles away; York is 
23 miles distant, and it is 40 and 43 miles to 
Harrisburg and Wilmington, respectively. 
It is the only large power plant in this sec- 
tion of the country, and for a long time to 
come it looks as though its proprietors, the 
Pennsylvania Water and Power Company, 
would enjoy a monopoly over a very wide 
territory. 
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Not every one is aware that, after the 
St. Lawrence River, the Susquehanna is 
the greatest stream that empties into the 
Atlantic. Its course of 400 miles begins at 
Otsego Lake, New York, and its drainage 
area is, roughly, 27,000 square miles. The 
annual rainfall over this area amounts to 
about 42 inches, which is some indication 
of the volume of water power so vast a 
region is capable.of developing. 

This hitherto unharnessed and unnavi- 
gable river is ideally suited to the purposes 
of a hydro-electric plant, but it is only 
within a comparatively short term of years 
—beginning with the big power projects at 
Niagara—that mechanical and electrical 
engineers have been able to devise ways 
and means of bringing it under subjection. 
At McCall Ferry the wooded banks rise 
high on either hand, and before the dam 
was built the river rushed between them 
toward the waters of the Chesapeake at 
Perryville, swirling round the rocky islets 
and headlands at eight miles an hour. Now 
that the great wall of concrete stretches 
from side to side, a placid lake is formed, 
many feet above the former river level, and 
some miles in length, to Safe Harbor and 
beyond. Motorboats and launches ply up 
and down this new Tucquan Lake, and the 
shore resorts are enjoying an accession of 


prosperity that promises still better days to 
come. 

The dam builders fortunately found mid- 
stream an island for a half-way point of 
vantage, that was of material assistance in 
placing the cofferdams to stem the rush of 


the waters. There was also a chain of 
islands to provide a natural tail race, and 
through the rapids above the dam site the 
head of the current available for hydro- 
electric purposes was 63 feet. From tall 
supports on either bank they ran an aerial 
trolley across the gorge, and measured the 
swiftness of the current and calculated the 
impact of the ice jam in the melting days 
of the earlier spring tide. 

It took three years of work, with an 
average payroll of 1,000 men, to complete 
the job. It has taken 300,000 cubic yards 
of concrete to build the dam and the power- 
house—enough for a city block solidly 
built, 330 feet on the side and 75 feet high. 
The dam is half a mile long—next to that 
at Assouan it is the longest in the world, 
though the Gatun Dam for the Panama 
Canal will be a whole mile longer. The 
height is 55 feet; the width at the base is 
65. At intervals of 40 feet throughout the 
structure there are layers of compressible 
material which by their elasticity obviate 
the danger of internal strain and resultant 
deformation. The powerhouse itself, five 
hundred feet in length, is between the east- 
ern end of the dam and the shore. There 
is space for ten “units ”—4. e., ten of the 
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turbine wheels and their electrical appur- 
tenances—and the cumulative capacity of 
all these is 135,000 horsepower. The 
foundation of the dam and the powerhouse 
alike is the bedrock of the stream. 

A wing dam, with three submerged 
arches, through which the water enters the 
forebay, is built out at right angles to the 
main dam, to deflect floating ice from the 
powerhouse. Moreover, there are three ice 
chutes in the powerhouse, which can be 
counted on to diminish the menacing im- 
pact still further. 

The opening of the great plant was the 
culmination of a monster enterprise, in- 
augurated in the fall of 1905, when work 
was first started on the project. 

Through financial stringency, however, 
work was suspended in 1907 and was not 
resumed until late in 1909, when the propo- 
sition was taken in hand by the Pennsylva- 
nia Power and Water Company and pushed 
to speedy completion. As a matter of fact, 
the great bulk of the work has been done 
within one year. For the transmission of 
this power to the distributing point in Balti- 
more the company has erected a monster 
line over the forty-five miles intervening 
between the dam and the point of consump- 
tion, this being equipped by all of the most 
modern appliances known. A _ continuous 
right of way was first purchased, 100 feet 
wide, the cost of this one item being enor- 
mous, On this the great lines have been 
constructed, and practically every possi- 
bility of interruption in transmission has 
been precluded through the completeness 
of the equipment. 


PATHWAYS OF THE BIRDS. 


ANY of the birds that course the con- 

tinent have regular routes of travel, 

from which they seldom stray. They are 

but slightly influenced by the planting of 

such an obstruction as a city in their long- 
established courses. 

The Mississippi Valley and the Valley of 
the Red River make a popular route from 
the Gulf States to the Northern forests and 
arctic shores. The eastern slope of the 
Rockies is another favorite line of travel 
Point Pelee Island is a familiar station on 
the route that skirts Lake Huron and 
reaches the Hudson Bay country by the 
Bruce Peninsula and Manitoulin Islané. 
Greater Toronto is an incidental obstruc: 
tion on the route by Lake Simcoe and the 
eastern shores of Georgian Bay to the 
Moose River country, says the Torontd 
Globe. 

Migrants following these and the coast 
routes are remarkably regular in theif 
habits and show but little variation as t 
times and seasons of travel. The preset 
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winter has been marked by a wayward de- 
viation of the evening grosbeaks, which 
have left their usual course by the Missis- 
sippi Valley and westward to visit the lower 
lake country, with its attractive valley and 
uafamiliar cities. 

They are seed-eating birds with great, 
strong beaks of manifest crushing power. 
They easily tear the scales from the pine 
cones and pinch out the concealed seeds, 
and if they attack a neglected apple or 
bunch of rowan berries it is not the pulp of 
the fruit, but the seeds that are consumed. 
About the size of the robin, but stout, slow 
and deliberate, they poise stolidly on the 
smaller branches of the pine, demolishing 
the cones and dislodging the seeds. 

A dusky yellow mantle and breast merg- 
ing to black on the head, with sharp con- 
trasts of white and black on the wings, give 
them a conspicuous appearance in the dark 
green of the pines. The bright yellow fron- 
tal band and black tail are also distinguish- 
ing marks. But their quiet, deliberate con- 
fidence and peaceful habits distinguish 
them from more familiar visitors. Though 
always seeking the Southern warmth in 
winter the evening grosbeaks seldom stray 
east of the Mississippi Valley. 

This year they have wandered eastward 
and are looking stolidly about from the few 
remaining pines of this remote and un- 
known land. They are less confiding than 
the purple grosbeaks, having learned of 
man’s predatory ways by travel, but they 
are in danger of the penalty always pro- 
vided for the offense of departing from 
established ways. 





HOME AND SCHOOL MUST 
CO-OPERATE. 


THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER. 
Director of the Tome?School for Boys. 


HE time will come when the relations 
between the schools and the homes 

will be much closer than they are now. 
While public school men are working on 
new courses of study, new methods of 
teaching, new systems of supervision, it 
would be well to pause and ask whether the 
teachers and supervisors and superintend- 
ents are not neglecting or underestimating 
an ally which might help greatly in their 
plans for the improvement of their pupils. 
In casting about to find an explanation 
for the inefficiency of the schools, very 
little has been said of the inefficiency of 
the homes and the inefficiency of the 
parents who fail to co-operate with the 
schools. Only a part of the pupil’s work is 
done in school, so that a good share (and 
in some respects the more important share) 
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of the supervising must be done at home. 
Many parents have very pronounced ideas 
about what their boys should study, and at 
the beginning of the school year they de- 
vote not a little thought to the question of 
their course of study. When the boy is 
once started on his way, however, they dis- 
miss the matter and are at a loss to explain 
the boy’s failure. The teachers are 
blamed, the methods used in the schools 
are blamed, whereas the chief fault may lie 
in the homes.. If the parents would see 
that the teacher’s instructions were carried 
out definitely and systematically the reasons 
for much criticism would disappear. 

If one were to ask the headmaster of a 
well-conducted boarding school what he 
considered the most important part of the 
school day, it is probable that he would 
answer “the study hours,” the time spent 
by his boys in the preparation of their 
tasks. He might regard these periods as 
being of even greater importance than the 
hours spent in the class-room. Why? Be- 
cause it is at this time that the boy, relieved 
of the immediate supervision of his teacher, 
should learn now to study—he should learn 
the art of mental concentration, 

There are certain formulas with which 
teachers, and especially headmasters, be- 
come very familiar in their relations with 
the parents of their pupils. They are re- 
peated over and over again, so that what 
seems to the father or mother as the par- 
ticular and original weakness of his or her 
boy, becomes in the mind of the headmaster 
the chief failing of three-fourths of the 
pupils. One of the best known of the 
utterances of the fathers and mothers when 
they bring a boy to a new school runs 
something like this: “I believe John has a 
good mind and he could do good work if 
he only knew how to study.” This, then, 
is the crux of the whole question of teach- 
ing and of conducting schools. A teacher 
is successful in proportion as his pupils 
learn how to use their minds independently ; 
in proportion as they learn how to study. 

Schools Should Help Parents—A sus- 
tained effort should be made by every 
public school system to point out to the 
parents how they can help to further the 
interests of their children. They should 
be told that no amount of intelligence and 
good intentions on the part of the teachers 
can make students out of their children 
unless they do regularly a certain amount 
of work in the evenings at home. The 
children should be told definitely the extent 
of their tasks and their parents should be 
advised that a certain number of hours 
should be spent every evening in study and 
that if the pupil does less than this amount 
he cannot make the progress which might 
be expected. 
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Will the parents enter into such a plan? 
There are those who will say: “Oh, but I 
do not have time to watch the schooling of 
my boy. I can’t promise to see that he 
remains in his room in the evening. I 
can’t stop him from having his freinds 
come to the house. If he wants to go to 
the theatre it is almost impossible for me 
to say no.” If this is the case the sooner 
such a father sends his boy to a well- 
organized boarding school the better. It 
is the business of such a school to do just 
what the father says he cannot do, and its 
success is in proportion to the faithfulness 
with which it fulfils this duty. On the 
other hand, there are many who are eager 
to help their children and who will gladly 
receive intelligent advice. 

It would be well for all the public school 
systems in the country to make a concerted 
effort to arouse public sentiment to the ur- 
gent need of a closer relationship between 
schools and homes. If parents would assist 
in such a movement some of the uncertainty 
and indefiniteness in our present educa- 
tional system would disappear. So long as 
the homes fail to support the schools, the 
teachers and supervisors will be continually 
changing their courses of study. They 


recognize the impossibility of their pupils 
making a success of the old-fashioned 


courses which include such topics as Latin, 
mathematics, modern languages, and which 
require laborious study outside of class. 
They yield to the temptation to make up 
courses which make little demand on the 
homes. They introduce such topics as 
manual training, the host of so-called prac- 
tical subjects which may be done directly 
under their supervision. The topics may 
be important, but they crowd out the things 
which furnish the rigorous drill which is 
essential to the proper development of 
every boy. 

The so-called practical tendencies of 
modern education are to be deplored, and 
they cannot be kept within reasonable 
bounds until this better understanding be- 
tween parents and teachers is established. 
Parents must realize that teaching is not 
a kind of hypodermic process by which 
knowledge is injected into the heads of 
their children. The teacher can only pre- 
sent the information (some more clearly 
and intelligently than others), but the work 
of acquisition must be done by the pupils 
themselves. ‘When the true relationship 
between the schools and the homes is es- 
tablished, educators will be able to agree 
more readily upon what must be studied. 
The modern tendency has been to make 
everything as easy as possible for the 
pupils, whereas the object of education 
should be to present topics which call for 
the exercise of the pupil’s fullest powers 
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of concentration and attention. There is 
very little danger that the American boy 
will overwork himself. The distractions to 
which he is subjected are more wearing 
and more dangerous to his physical de- 
velopment than the tasks which any school- 
master is likely to set. 

The pressure to make things easier is 
coming from all sides. The percentage of 
failures in the schools is too high, we are 
told. The requirements for admission to 
the leading colleges are too severe. Ex- 
aminations should be done away with, 
From every quarter comes the demand to 
relax in the demands upon boys. Many of 
the improvements which are suggested ap- 
proach the difficulty from the wrong point 
of view. If we could improve all over the 
country the character of the work that is 
done, if, to use a medical expression, we 
could build up the boy’s mental system, he 
would be able to stand more successfully 
the rigorous tests to which there is now 
widespread objection. 

Education’s Greatest Foes.—The task of 
the schools is growing more difficult every 
day because of the increasing excitement 
to which children are subjected. One of 
the greatest foes to education is excite- 
ment, restlessness. There is not a head- 
master of a boarding school in the country 
who does not dread the slightest interrup- 
tion to the regular routine of his school 
life. An extraordinary athletic event, a 
school dance, a serious accident, is sufficient 
to upset the work of the school so com- 
pletely that a week may be required before 
his boys regain their equilibrium. If the 
excitement is feared by the masters in 
boarding schools, which are usually located 
in some quiet spot in the country, what can 
be said of the difficulties of the teachers in 
day schools, whose pupils are exposed con- 
tinually to all the distractions of the cities? 
Their task is almost hopeless unless they 
can count upon the support of the homes. 

For this reason, if for no other, we must 
expect that the number of boarding schools 
will increase. Parents either will not or 
cannot control the distractions of their sons. 
Social entertainments, the theatre, automo- 
bile rides are allowed to encroach upon 
the time which should be given over to 
quiet and consistent preparation of the next 
day’s tasks. Not only is the time lost which 
should have been devoted to study, but the 
boy is rendered unfit to do his class work 
satisfactorily. It is not an accident or a 
mere chance that the youthful prodigies of 
whom we read in the magazines are trained 
by their parents and not by the schools. 
The schools are hardly successful in train- 
ing the average boy. The greatest good to 
the greatest number must be the teacher’s 
guiding principle. 
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He cannot help the clever boy beyond 
a certain point if thereby he is compelled 
to neglect the boy of mediocre ability. Nor 
is it possible for him ordinarily to encour- 
age the backward boy, because this time is 
occupied with the “average” boys who 
form the bulk of his class. This condition 
is especially true of the public schools 
where the classes are deplorably large. If, 
then, unusual results are expected either 
with exceptionally gifted boys or with those 
who are backward the duties of the parents 
become especially unimportant. Ordinarily 
parents cannot be expected to do the work 
of the teacher, and this article does not 
in any sense urge them to do so. The work 
of teaching should be done by teachers, and 
it is entirely in order that parents should 
expect results from the schools to which 
they send their boys. It is, however, essen- 
tial that parents should support the teach- 
ers. 

It is to be hoped that the time will come 
when the parents will co-operate so fully 
with the teachers that they will welcome 
whatever suggestions the teachers may be 
able or willing to make. On the other 
hand, superintendents of education would 
do well to have each teacher in their sys- 
tems of schools send home precise instruc- 
tions as to how much time should be re- 
quired in the preparation of lessons, how 
the lessons should be prepared, and any 
other notes that may help parents to sup- 
plement the work of the classroom. 


——_—____. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Hunpreps and thousands of you, girls, 
in all parts of the country have attended 
the commencements of your various schools, 
and received the longed-for diploma, the 
result of your patient labor over your books 
for the past four or five years. While you 
are rejoicing over the possession of this 
cherished bit of parchment, I want to call 
your attention to a document I found the 
other day in an old trunk. It was among 
aroll of papers quite faded and yellow with 
age—the school certificates of a young girl, 
who, if she is living still, is now an old lady 
with gray hair and grandchildren. 

I was curious to read what this little 
grandmother’s teachers had said about her 
when she was a school girl. I read one 
thing especially : “ We commend Miss Emily 
for her cheerful disposition, and her pleas- 
ant habit of looking on the bright side.” 

This would seem a curious sentence, 
Would it not, to be found nowadays in a 
diploma presented to young ladies about to 
leave a “ Female College”? Well advanced 
as we think ourselves in this age of the 
world, I am not sure but what we have 
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something to learn from the school certifi- 
cates of our grandmothers. When you 
come down to breakfast, girls, on the mor- 
row after having graduated, remember, if 
you can, to add to your attainments in 
Latin and mathematics the quality for 
which Miss Emily was so much commended. 
You may hold a diploma, but your place is 
still at home, and it is not the knowledge of 
Latin or logic that will affect the atmos- 
phere there. 

“My daughter is a perfect sunbeam.” 
When you hear a father say that, you may 
know that he has a precious treasure in the 
house. One of these days, when we get the 
perfect school of the future, we shall have, 
alongside the statements as to book learning 
made in the diploma, the assurance that our 
girl graduates have fulfilled the require- 
ments of the school course in regard to 
being “of a cheerful disposition.”—Har- 
per’s Young People. 





LOOKING FOR THE GOOD. 


H APPY is he who is ever looking for the 

good things of life, and also seeks to 
bring before the vision of his fellows only 
that which will add to their joy, peace, and 
gladness. Those who are always looking 
for unpleasant things of life can find plenty 
to contemplate, but in doing so, they suc- 
ceed in making not only themselves miser- 
able but oftentimes their associates as well. 
Those thus inclined can learn a valuable 
lesson from the following anecdote related 
by Miss Mulock, a well-known English 
writer :— 

“A lady and gentleman were in a lum- 
ber yard situated by a dirty foul-smelling 
river. The lady said, ‘How good the pine 
boards smell!’ 

“*Pine boards!’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man. ‘Just smell the foul river!’ 

“*No, thank you,’ the lady replied; ‘I 
prefer to smell the pine boards.’ 

“ And she was right. If she, or we, can 
carry this principle through our entire liv- 
ing, we shall have a cheerful heart, a cheer- 
ful voice, and a cheerful face.” ; 

Yes, the lady was right. She had dis- 
covered the true philosophy of being happy, 
and of making others so. To make this 
fortunate discovery, one need not be a full- 
grown man or woman. Even boys and 
girls may become past masters in this de- 
lightful philosophy, as was learned by a 
man who has written out his experience 
thus: 

“TI once met a little fellow on the road 
carrying a basket of blackberries, and said 
to him, ‘Sammy, where did you get such 
berries?’ 

“* Over there, sir, in the briers.’ 
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“*Won’t your mother be glad to see you 
come home with a basketful of such nice, 
ripe fruit?’ 

“*Yes, sir,’ said Sammy, ‘she always 
seems glad when I show her the berries, 
and I don’t tell her anything about the 
briers in my feet.’ 

“TIT rode on, but Sammy’s remark had 
given me a lesson; and I resolved that 
henceforth in my daily life I would try to 
think of the berries, and say nothing about 
the briers.” 





ANCIENT WONDERS ECLIPSED. 


SEVERAL ‘new sets of seven wonders 
of the world are now in daily use— 
wireless telegraph and ’phone; airships, 
phonography, moving, speaking pictures, 
micro-photography, electric furnaces and 
spectrum analysis. Any one of the seven 
is greater by far than were the famous 
seven wonders of all antiquity. And other 
combinations could easily be formed. 

One not in this list, the stopping of a 
passenger train from high speed in a very 
short time by a distant train despatcher by 
wireless transmission of electric waves, is 
greater in itself than all wrought by Greeks 
and Romans. Airships, dirgible from a 
station on the earth, are also a greater 


triumph of mind than any achievement of 
all Mesopotamians or Egyptians. 

The Owens river aqueduct in California 
is superior to any feat of engineering ever 
performed, for pyramids, hanging gardens 
and temples with the ancients were not so 
magnificent as this water conduit with its 


remarkable siphons. Likewise the Panama 
Canal. The entire wonders of all ancient 
times are eclipsed by the mighty works at 
Niagara Falls. 

Photo-microscopy by means of the new 
Jena glass, ultra-violet light microscopes, 
has simply opened the corridors of a new, 
almost infinite, universe—that of the ex- 
cessively minute. Hitherto unknown ob- 
jects by literal millions are discovered by 
means of the new science of microscopy 
and then photographed. Thus numberless 
species of bacteria whose existence was 
not suspected are discovered, photographed 
on moving-picture machine films, then 
magnified again and thrown on a screen, 
where all can peer into the deeps of a uni- 
verse as complex as the stellar structure. 

Phonographs are so wonderful that im- 
agination is surpassed. Every language 
can now be recorded for future generation 
to compare with languages then spoken. 
Had the primeval Sanskrit Aryans made 
use of these phonographs, and these sur- 
vived the wreck of time and hateful war, 
we should nowbe able to -hear the root 
words of all Aryan languages. 


| would seem to be no reason wh 
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The transmission of grand opera, con- 
certs, oratorios, songs, orchestra music, 
speeches, sermons and all sounds desired 
from a center to the people of an entire 
State, is one of another set of seven or of 
a hundred modern marvels. 

The transmission of newspapers, printed 
as the news arrives from all parts of the 
world, in your own homes, is in sight. A 
book would be required to even mention 
the advance in physiology and _ biology, 
with the greater advance in the recondite 
and abstruse studies of mind-properties. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 


A long-distance telephone wire connect- 
ing New York city with Denver, Colorado, 
demonstrated on Monday, May 8, its capa- 
city to carry with distinctness a telephone 
message so that those two cities, which are 
a little over two thousand (2,000) miles 
apart, are now brought into nextdoor con- 
tact. Soon San Francisco and Portland, 
Maine, will be talking together over the 
heavy copper wires, as if but a few miles 
apart. In the year 1907 the demands 
which came to the managers of the tele- 
phone companies from the remoter West, 
especially from the Southwest, the Valley 
of the Missouri and from the wheat and 
corn belts, for telephone installation were 
so great that it was purposed to expend 
$150,000,000 in establishing the telephone 
throughout all these regions. A most care- 
ful estimate was made which showed that 
that sum could be expended to commercial 
advantage for the business was awaiting 
the telephone companies all over the West 
as soon as telephone plants could be con- 
structed. That happened to be, however, 
the year of business demoralization which 
culminated in the panic, and the telephone 
company was obliged to postpone the great 
work which it had in contemplation. Now, 
however, it is purposed thoroughly to cob- 
web every portion of the country where 
there is the probability of telephone busi- 
ness present or prospective, and these local 
or neighborly telephone establishments are 
to be supplemented by long-distance com- 
munication. If it is possible for science to 
construct telephone apparatus and_ plants 
by means of which New York and Denver 
can communicate as easily as New York 
and Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
and New York and Chicago do, then there 
science 
may not carry her triumphs still farther, 
so that the Pacific and Atlantic coasts may 
be brought into telephonic communication. 

Meanwhile, some of the leading electrical 
authorities are now practically convinced 
that science and inventive genius will 
within a few years perfect apparatus by 
means of which the telephone may be 
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operated by utilization of the Hertzian 
waves, through some modification or re- 
adaptation of the wireless telegraph prin- 
ciple. Mr. Westinghouse is so thoroughly 
convinced that the next development will 
be the utilization of the Hertzian waves 
that he has recently publicly stated it to be 
his belief that wireless telephone apparatus 
will be in the course of a few years so per- 
fected as to make long-distance communi- 
cation with the telephone commercially as 
practicable as the wireless telegraph has 
now proved itself to be. 

President Vail of the New York Tele- 
phone Company is still young enough to 
be able reasonably to contemplate the com- 
plete telephonizing of the United States, 
both long-distance and township or county 
telephone. The instant-communication in- 
telligence which the telephone will make 
possible is to be of economic consequence 
which a few of our statesmen are beginning 
to understand. The telephone is to make 
the farmer a better master of the market 
than he has been in the past. By it he is to 
be brought into instant touch with the mar- 
ket. George W. Perkins, in some of his 
recent addresses, has dwelt with emphasis 
upon the influence which the telephone is 
hereafter to have both upon the economic 
and upon political questions. When Presi- 
dent Vail’s plans are completed there is to 
be no remote part of the United States; all 
parts will be brought into neighborly asso- 
ciation. So that in this way public opinion 
will be more swiftly and accurately and 
wisely formed than was possible in the past 
when so many of the farmers of the United 
States lived in points remote from the 
cities. 


CURIOSITIES OF FIGURES. 


Pror. AsapH Hatt, of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, has recently made a remarkable 
contribution to the “Curiosities of Fig- 
ures.” It consists of two series of num- 
bers, of which no description is necessary, 
as they speak for themselves. You should 
give them a place in your scrap book: 

I times 9 plus 2 equals 11. 
12 times 9 plus 3 equals 111. 
123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111. 
1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 

12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 11111T. 
123456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111. 
1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals 11111III. 
12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals IIIIIIIII. 

I times 8 plus 1 equals 9. 
12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98. 

123 times 8 plus 3 equals 987. 
1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876. 
12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 9876s. 
123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654. 





1234567 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543. 
12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 98765432. 
123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 987654321. 
A POSER IN FRACTIONS. 


The next time you see together a num- 
ber of school teachers, bookkeepers or 
others who pride themselves on their fig- 
ures, ask them this plain question: 

“How much greater than three-fourths 
is four-fourths ?” 

The answer looks easy. But just wait a 
minute. Of course 3-4ths is just three 
times as great as 1I-4th; therefore 4-4ths, 
which is 3-4ths plus 1-4th, is just 1-3rd | 
greater than 3-4ths. That is easy enough. 
Only, to put it correctly, suppose you have 
3-4ths of an apple and I give you another 
quarter; then clearly you have one-fourth 
more than you had. In other words, 4-4ths 
is 1-3rd greater than 3-4ths and 4-4ths 
is 1-4th greater than 3-4ths. So take your 
choice. 


DOT MILLER OF OHIO. 
BY ERASMUS WILSON. 


€ LOTHES don’t make the man, nor does 

raiment, borrowed or hired, for grad- 
uating occasions cheapen the man in after 
years. Anyway, doesn’t a man make just 
as good an appearance in a borrowed or 
rented dress suit as in one of his own that 
is not paid for? Indeed, a rented suit is 
just as good as one owned. A borrowed 
suit for an occasion when a man is to 
make a special appearance is far more 
creditable and commendable than is a bor- 
rowed oration or essay, delivered in elabo- 
rate full dress for which the highest price 
has been paid. A full dress suit is not a 
paying investment for a high school gradu- 
ate, nor for the average college graduate. 

Girls would think it bad to graduate in 
borrowed gowns, or to make one gown 
serve for half a dozen. It used to be dif- 
ferent with girls, the same as with boys. 
At least it was over in Ohio in the early 
days of the normal schools. Then it was 
not unusual for a graduating gown to go 
the rounds, and one bouquet of cut flowers. 
was made to serve several performers 
simply by tying with a different ribbon or 
changing a few of the flowers. Gowning, 
however, was not so much the rage in those 
days as now. More attention was given to 
the matter of education than to the man- 
ner in which it was exhibited. Sunday 
clothes were held to be good enough for 
examination and exhibition days, unless 
there was something peculiar or unusual 
on the programme. 

Dorothy Miller was one of the normal 
school girls in those days, and not so long 
ago that she may not be in full life and 
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vigorous to-day. Henry Miller was ac- 
counted a poor man, being the owner of 
quite a small farm and the father of a 
large family. So small was his farm and 
so large was his family that no one envied 
him. Dot was the eldest girl, and in a 
sense the mainstay of the family, for with- 
out her assistance her mother could scarcely 
have managed to get along, having so many 
babies to care for and to work for. Henry 
Miller was a believer in education, and a 
strong supporter of the normal school, 
which was in fact a high school with a 
normal department added. And in spite 
of all, he managed so as to have his chil- 
dren go to school regularly, even if he had 
to hitch up and take them in the spring 
wagon when the weather or the roads were 
too bad for them to go afoot. Dot trudged 
that three miles to the high-normal schoo! 
after having risen at daylight and done up 
the housework, and then trudged back again 
only to pitch in and finish up the work of 
the day. She dressed plainly and inex- 
pensively. In fact she had to, because her 
father couldn’t afford anything more than 
the plainest clothes for his children. 

As commencement day. approached there 
was a good deal of talk among the girls as 
to what they were going to wear. Dot had 
in mind a new dress, but about that time 
her father met with an accident that un- 
fitted him for work, besides entailing some 
unusual expense. She went right along, 
only working harder, even taking turns in 
the fields and driving to town with loads 
of farm produce. Some of her classmates 
thought that she wouldn’t think of gradu- 
ating, anyway she wouldn’t be given a place 
on the programme, because she had no 
clothes to wear. 

Among the prizes offered was a gilt- 
edged copy of Whittier’s poems, and among 
the names on the programme was that of 
Dot Miller in the recitation class. When 
the eventful evening came, the stage in the 
normal school hall was filled with the best- 
dressed aggregation of girls and boys ever 
seen in the town. The exercises were 
brilliant and highly pleasing to the large 
and critical audience assembled. The 
gowning of the girls was particularly 
noticeable, their parents seemingly having 
left nothing undone to make their particu- 
lar child appear to a little better advantage 
than any other. Ribbons fluttered in the 
fitful fan-breezes, laces of fine fabrics 
flung gracefully to neat figures, while fra- 
grant bouquets of cut flowers rendered the 
rather heavy atmosphere redolent. Proud 
mammas took special pride in telling those 
about them how much their daughter’s 
graduating gowns had cost, and how hard 
they had worked to get them ready for this 
great occasion. 
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But where was Dot Miller? She was 
there all right, but not much in evidence, 
as she had modestly taken a back seat, away 
back, in fact, for there was much crowding 
and bustling for front seats. The several 
performers had all done well and been 
vociferously applauded, and a bunch ora 
basket of flowers passed across the foot- 
lights to each one. Finally Dot Miller was 
called, which was the signal for some gig. 
gling and craning of necks by those on the 
stage as well as in the audience. And 
there was more giggling when she came 
forward in her Sunday calico dress, with 
no other ornaments than a string of glass 
beads that had been given to her by her 
grandmother when she was a baby. Her 
beautiful chestnut brown hair, which hung 
in long braids, exactly matched her sun- 
bronzed complexion, and heightened the 
effect of her bright, blue eyes. Her hands 
may have seemed to be a bit large, or it 
may have been because they were a bit 
tanned and somewhat swollen on account 
of the work they had done. 

Dot had chosen Whittier’s “ Maud Mul- 
ler” for her recitation, and she hadn’t pro- 
ceeded far until the audience began to feel 
that she was the real “ Maud.” Her cheap 
calico gown was soon forgotten, and the 
lack of fixings and flowers was unnoticed. 
The close of her recital was followed by 
the first genuinely honest burst of applause 
that had rung through the hall that even- 
ing. There being no basket of flowers for 
her, Mrs. Bettie Brown, one of the high- 
up leaders of society, loosened her fine 
corsage bouquet, and with her own hands 
passed it over the lights to Dot, who re 
ceived it with tears and smiles, Dot got 
the prize also.—Journal of Education. 


PARCELS POST. 


General Hitchcock will stop advocat- 
ing a higher postal tax on newspapers 
and periodicals, the greatest educational 
influence the country possesses, and urge 
Congress to give the people a Parcels Post, 
so that the rural carriers will have some 
thing to carry beyond a few pounds on each 
trip, he will be doing something that wil 
redound to his credit by placing the postal 
service on a paying basis and satisfying 
the urgent demand of the people. 

As we write it is announced that fou 
more cities of “barbarous Mexico” are t0 
have a Parcels Post agreement with the 
United States by which packages weighing 
up to eleven pounds may be mailed from 
any part of the United States for the sum 
of twelve cents per pound, while withit 
our own borders only four pounds may bk 
carried between cities only a few miles 
apart, or across a river, and at a cost of 
sixty-four cents. 
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This anomalous condition does not lie 
within the province of the Postmaster- 
General to correct—it rests with Congress; 
but he can utilize some of the surplus 
energy directed against the Press in push- 
ing for a Parcels Post such as all civilized 
countries now possess. . 

Let us urge upon our brethren of the 
Press everywhere to enter the fight for an 
adequate Parcels Post system such as our 
country ought to have. With such a sys- 
tem established it is reasonable to expect 
that there will be an end of postal deficits, 
the public will be properly served, and the 
Government will have no further incentive 
or excuse for interfering with the business 
and rights of publishers and the liberty of 
the Press, and the full and legitimate influ- 
ence and development of the Public Press. 
An excellent plan will be to serve warning 
upon every member of Congress and Sena- 
tor who will not meet the public demand 
in this respect and vote for a Parcels Post 
bill this winter, that he must henceforth 
stand aside and let a more responsive and 
better man come to the front. The extor- 
tion and monopoly of the express should 
be ended. 

Brethren, this matter is in your hands; 
will you live up to your opportunities ?— 
Printers’ Ink. 


HOUSEKEEPING BY PARCELS POST. 


“We stood in a little antique shop in 
Hereford, and the Extravagant Lady, who 
had cultivated the bad habit of buying 
everything that struck her fancy, looked 
thoughtful as she picked up the change left 
from a five-pound note. 

“*YVes,’ she acceded, while the little 
dealer, as antique as his shop, expatiated 
over the bargain he had just let go, ‘yes, 
I know they’re a bargain—only what on 
earth am I to do with them while we go 
tripping around? I can’t pack them in my 
trunk,’ 

“Post them,’ suggested the little man, 
nonchalantly. 

“*Post—these ’ repeated the Lady. 

“*There.’ were a shovel, poker, and 
tongs, accompanied by a lovely brass fen- 

er, all guaranteed to be seventeenth-cen- 
tury junk. 

“Certainly. Post them to Liverpool. 
The steamship people will keep them till 
you sail.’ 

i. Post them!’ repeated the Lady. 

That’s preposterous! They’ve got to be 
expressed.” 

“The little antique man stared in per- 
plexity. ‘What’s expressed?’ 

“‘Why, expressed is—expressed. It’s 
sending bundles by express—through an 
express office. Don’t you understand?’ 
The Extravagant Lady looked at him as 





if he ought to be expressed to an imbecile 
asylum. ali’ 
“*T’m sorry,’ he confessed humbly; ‘it 


‘must be something American; I never 


heard of it before. We have nothing but 
the post in England!’” 

This was the startling experience of a 
trio of travelers in England, related by a 
writer in the “Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine” for July. Having discovered that, 
while there was “nothing but the post in 
England,” the post was a very accommo- 
dating and economical agency of transpor- 
tation, the travelers began to take full ad- 
vantage of it. They had had the usual 
experience of European travelers of finding 
their trunks grow heavier and heavier as 
the souvenirs and mementoes and special 
bargains of place after place had been ad- 
ded to them; but now they set about to 
make the post the scapegoat of their ex- 
travagances. “We bought two-pence 
worth of strong brown paper, five yards 
of black calico to sew things in which 
would not wrap, a penny’s worth of stout 
twine, then we went at lightening our 
trunks. The hotel clerk sent up a set of 
scales, and we did as fine calculation over 
our merchandise as if it had cost the cent 
an ounce it does here, instead of two cents 
a pound charged by liberal Britain... . 
Here are the contents of one bundle: Three 
wooden dolls, a lace robe, two pewter 
plates, one pewter teapot, a hair brush and 
mirror, a brass inkstand, three tartan pho- 
tograph frames, six tablecloths, fourteen 
towels, a camera and two rubber hot bot- 
tles, all wrapped and stitched into a steamer 
rug which weighed four pounds. That was 
only one parcel—we sent a dozen through 
the Hereford post-office: a Merry Widow 
hat in gigantic box, the postage on it was 
twopence; and all the helter-skelter pick- 
ups from London shopping—shoes, gloves, 
a set of furs, a winter suit, two raincoats, 
an old clock, brass, copper, and pewter, 
bric-a-brac and baskets, a Sheffield tray, 
ancient candle-sticks and a mahogany foot- 
stool.” They soon found that they had 
posted to the steamship company, to be: 
held until they were ready to sail, fifteen 
bundles of all sizes, on which they had 
spent only $1.25 in postage. When they 
reached the home port with their purchases, 
says the writer, “the Custom-House men 
were heartless, but they did not approach 
the express company in that regard. The 
latter charged $26.50 to transport from 
the dock to our home things which the 
generous British post-office took off our 
hands for $1.25.” That is the sort of thing 
that the British parcels post will do for the 
prodigal traveler from across the water; 
for the native Briton it forms an almost 
indispensable accessory of his daily life. 
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The famous short bread of Lhambryde, the 
wonderful Harris tweeds spun by the croft- 
ers in the Western Highlands, the soft, 
fleecy goods of the Shetlanders, the haddies 
of the fisher-folk of Finnan, and the jams 
and jellies of tiny out-of-the-way villages, 
are all marketed throughout the United 
Kingdom by post. “ Everywhere,” says the 
writer, “the British parcels post brings a 
market to the door of any British subject 
in the most out-of-the-world spot, if he has 
anything worth selling and knows how to 
sell it.” “Where we went visiting,” she 
continues, “our hostess wished to rent a 
vacuum cleaner for a few days. It came 
from London, with twenty cents of postage 
on it, and the rent began from the moment 
a postman handed it in at the door. I saw 
crated dogs, cats, and pigeons in the post- 
office, cans of milk, pots and pans, peram- 
bulators, guns, carpets, memorial wreaths, 
rubber boots, bundles of sheep wool, fiddles, 
hams, blankets, and whisky. If you could 
buy an eleven-pound gravestone, I fancy 
that would go through the mail, for eleven 
pounds is the stopping point.” The poor 
Briton living in blissful -ignorance of the 
wonderful inventions of the New World— 
like the express company—has “only the 
post.” But perhaps if we had a post like 
his, and enjoyed such service as has just 
been described, we might be almost willing 
to see the express companies go out of busi- 
ness, unless they could—and would—go 
and do likewise. 


WHY HAVE WE NO PARCELS POST IN AMERICA? 


Why have we no parcels post in America? 
Why can the Englishman send a package 
weighing eleven pounds from one end of 
the Kingdom to the other through the post- 
office at the cost of twenty-two cents, while 
an American can mail nothing which 
weighs more than four pounds and must 
pay for the transportation of a package 
of merchandise of that extreme weight 
sixty-four cents? Above all, why is it 
possible for one of us to send a package 
weighing twelve pounds from New York 
or Chicago or San Francisco to any post- 
office in England or Germany or any one 
of thirty-nine other countries, at a rate of 
twelve cents a pound, while if one wants 
to send a parcel from New York to Jersey 
City, or from Chicago to Evanston, or from 
San Francisco to Berkeley, the limit is 
four pounds in weight and the rate is six- 
teen cents a pound? We are almost 
ashamed to repeat the aphorism of Mr. 
John Wanamaker when he was Postmaster- 
General, but his answer to our question is 
too apt not to be quoted once more. 
“There are four reasons against the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post,” said Mr. Wana- 
maker: “the American Express Company, 
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the Adams Express Company, the United 
States Express Company, and the Wells 
Fargo Express Company.” That is one 
aspect of the situation. Another is sug. 
gested by the writer in “ Good Housekeep. 
ing.” She relates that an intelligent Con- 
gressman was asked why we cannot have 
a parcels post. His-secretary laid on the 
tables two piles of letters, one high and 
formidable, the other insignificant. With 
these two piles as an object-lesson the Con- 
gressman explained: “ Parcels post is a 
good deal like woman suffrage; as soon as 
we know a majority of the women in mer- 
ica want suffrage, it is theirs. As soon as 
we know Americans want parcels post, 
they can have it. I’m in favor of it my- 
self and would vote for it gladly; but my 
job is to speak for my constituents, not 
for myself. Now, here’s the test; this big 
pile of letters came from people who don't 
want parcels post. Every man among them 
thinks of No. 1—either he is in the express 
business, or he is a country merchant afraid 
of losing trade if folks could buy through 
the mails. This handful of letters is from 
the people who do want parcels post. Most 
of them, like yourself, have been abroad 
and have seen what a tremendous boom 
the institution is to the great masses. If 
every man and woman realized as we do 
what we miss in not having a parcels post, 
they would sit down immediately and write 
a demand for it of their Congressman. 
Then we should have it, as we have any- 
thing else we need and ask for.” In this 
matter, as in many others, two sets of 
special interests stand in the way of the 
general interest. The express companies 
very naturally do not want to compete with 
the post-office on any but the very advar- 
tageous terms which they now enjoy. The 
small storekeepers in country towns very 
naturally fear the competition of the great 
mail order houses if long-distance trans- 
portation of merchandise is made easiet 
and cheaper. We cannot blame either the 
express companies or the storekeepers; but 
both classes put together make up only 4 
very small fraction of the population of 
our country. The interests of a small class, 
or of two small classes, cannot be pet- 
manently allowed to stand in the way of 
the interests of all. At the hearing of the 
Postal Commission in New York the othet 
day, the Postmaster-General declared that 
the Department was in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post, but by gradual 
degrees, so that the machinery of the post 
office would not be thrown out of gear, 4 
it inevitably would be if the innovation 
were made universal at once. With the 
Post-Office Department strongly advocat- 
ing the parcels post, there ought to be 3 
well-founded hope that Congress wil 
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establish it. It would do a great deal to 
make the hope a certainty if every reader 
of these paragraphs would do his part in 
seeing that the smaller pile of letters on 
nis Congressman’s table grew until it over- 
topped the other.—The Outlook. 

The following bill was introduced into 
the United States Senate by Hon. Jona- 
than Bourne, Jr., of Oregon: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the passage of this act no higher 
postage rate shall be charged for the transmis- 
sion of mail entirely within the United States 
or its possessions than is charged for trans- 
mission of mail partly within and partly with- 
out the United States or its possessions. The 
Postmaster General is hereby authorized and 
required to establish and enforce rules and 
regulations which will give the people of the 
United States rights and privileges in the use 
of the United States mails as liberal as the 
rights and privileges the United States accords 
to the people of the most-favored nation. 

He said it may seem strange to members 
of the Senate that there should be a possi- 
bility of legislation giving American citi- 
zens privileges in the United States mails 
between themselves equal with those en- 
joyed by residents of this country in trans- 
action of business with residents of foreign 
countries. The facts are these: Within 
the United States the rate of postage on 
fourth-class matter is 16 cents a pound, 
with a limit of 4 pounds. The United 
States is party to a treaty under which 
residents of 29 foreign countries may send 
fourth-class matter through the United 
States mails at 12 cents a pound, with a 
limit of 11 pounds. In other words, a man 
may send an I1-pound package from San 
Francisco to Rome, Italy, at 12 cents a 
pound, but if he wishes to send the same 
articles to New York he must divide them 
into packages of not to exceed 4 pounds 
each and pay 16 cents a pound. A Japanese 
residing in New York can send an II- 
pound package to his friends in Tokyo at 
12 cents, but an American in New York 
can send only a 4-pound package from New 
York to Washington and must pay 16 cents 
a pound. The Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads of both Senate and House 
have under consideration bills for the es- 
tablishment of parcels post. In my opin- 
ion, the specific provisions of such a bill 
should be fixed only after the most careful 
investigation. I believe Congress will 
establish a parcels-post rate of less than 12 
cents a pound, and a rate very much less 
than that for short hauls, But whatever 
the ultimate action on the question of par- 
cels post, I see no reason for delay in the 
enactment of this law, giving American 
citizens as favorable postal facilities as 





this Government extends to residents of 
foreign countries, Especially is this true 
when investigation by the Post Office De- 
partment shows that the cost of transport- 
ing fourth-class matter is approximately 12 
cents a pound. The passage of this bill 
will in no way conflict with any subsequent 
legislation on the subject of parcels post. 


= 


FRANCIS ANDREW MARCH. 





0 heer life of a great scholar, nobly led, 
closes with the death of Francis An- 
drew March of Lafayette College. A gra- 
duate of Amherst, a small college, Profes- 
sor March for fifty-six years has taught at 
another of the American colleges which 
has kept closely to the task of college train- 
ing and education. His career is a fruitful 
and felicitous example of the work of a 
scholar of the very first powers and attain- 
ments can do, if his whole life is given to 
inspiring and educating men in a class 
room not too thronged for personal in- 
fluence and an institution not too large for 
personal contact. With Prof. March this 
influence and teaching were supplemented, 
sharpened and crowned by a scholarship 
which commands the attention and the as- 
sent of the world of learning. An eminent 
scholar at the desk and a class not too 
numerous, furnish the perfect environment 
in which Professor March for half a cen- 
tury did his monumental work on men and 
in books. 

He was the first that broke into the un- 
touched and unsounded sea of the textual 
study in the class-room of the masterpieces 
of English literature. No man before him 
had set out, to use his fit phrase, “to teach 
English like Latin or Greek.” In his “ Com- 
parative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language,” issued in 1870, he was the 
earliest, incredible as it may seem forty- 
one years later, to tread all the weary way 
from Hicks’ “ Institutions” to the scholars 
of his own day and establish the position 
of the tongue as a language and not a dia- 
lect in a volume of which Max Muller said 
“ everybody praises it.” 

From its publication he stood file-leader 
in the great task of research which has laid 
the foundations of the English tongue and 
its literature. To exhaustive scholarship 
and wide learning, he added the delicate 
ear of the poet for the intricacies of meter, 
the sensitive judgment of the well-bred 
man of letters on standards of pronuncia- 
tion and the broad knowledge of the skilled 
uses of words in their subtle shades of 
meaning. 

This is an amazing and most unusual 
combination of powers. Grammarian, 
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lexicographer, philologist, commentator, 
author and teacher, he left his handiwork 
over the whole broad field he covered. He 
made “Beowulf” his own, that a French 
scholar dedicated to the scholar of Lafay- 
ette the first French edition of the earliest 
of Anglo-Saxon verse. He left the criti- 
cism of the language of Shakespeare on a 
new basis and let in new light on the Eng- 
lish hexameter. He began “English” that 
many branching tree of clustering studies 
in our college training, full of fruit in the 


hands of a scholar like him, so barren in‘ 


less gifted hands. He gave English spelling 
a new form and did more to change it than 
any one man since Noah Webster and the 
earlier English printer who established the 
received usage, altered at so many points 
by the “Spelling Reform” proposed in 
1880 by the scholar just gone. He revised 
definition in one great dictionary so as to 
set a new standard of suggestive and com- 
parative accuracy. In his grammar, in 
editing texts, in his manifold reviews, in 
his criticisms and in his innumerable papers, 
he used a pellucid, elevated style which be- 
spoke the man not merely of letters and 
learning, but of dignity, elévation and un- 
erring taste. 

But his work as a teacher in building 
men was greater than all else and there is 
no graduate of Lafayette as its greatest 
scholar is laid to rest to-day but will feel the 
inestimable life-long debt he owes to Fran- 
cis Andrew March.—Philadelphia Press. 


——_—____ 


GOOD ROADS AND BETTER 
SCHOOLS. 


A PERSON rarely takes to a proposition 
until he is convinced of its merits, or 
that it will have a beneficial effect on his 


interests. This is true in every line of 
business and in every phase of life, and it is 
especially true when the proposition in- 
volves the expenditure of money or labor. 
The improvement of our public roads re- 
quires the expenditure of both money and 
labor. It is plain, therefore, that those 
from whom the money and labor for im- 
proving our roads must come must first be 
convinced that it will inure to their bene- 
ficial interests and general welfare. 

This has been one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to road improvement. After more 
than ten years of active campaigning to 
emphasize the necessity for the work, its 
importance has not been fully realized by 
the people. Some of them, in fact, many 
of them, thoroughly appreciate the vast eco- 
nomic and social advantages which will re- 
sult from good roads, but the majority do 
not. A reversal of this majority will be the 
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greatest achievement yet attained by the 
agitation for road improvement, and the 
only method whereby that may be accom- 
plished is through a systematic education of 
the people as to the benefits which will 
accrue to them. 

The advantages of good roads extend to 
every citizen, whether he live in city or 
country; and to every enterprise, whether 
it be agricultural, manufacturing, or min- 
ing. All are more or less dependent on 
the common highways as an avenue of the 
commercial transportation, and in propor- 
tion as these highways are improved so as 
to facilitate transportation are they bene- 
fitted thereby. These benefits have been 
carefully computed and estimated in dollars 
and cents, and so enormous have they. been 
thus demonstrated to be that they present 
a convincing argument to any thinking man 
of the importance and necessity for road 
improvement. 

But there are other elements of advan- 
tage which more urgently recommend the 
improvement of our roads. Advantages 
which deserve far more serious considera- 
tion than any financial advantages which 
we may gain, and which cannot be meas- 
ured according to any monetary standard, 
but must be looked for in the elevation of 
our citizenship and the moral and intel- 
lectual advancement of our people. 

Most of our cities and towns have good 
streets and driveways, which facilitate busi- 
ness and recreation. The people live close 
together, and social and friendly inter- 
course is easy. The schools and churches 
are within easy reach of all. So our urban 
population has ample facilities for business, 
for recreation, for social intercourse, and 
for attendance upon church and school. 

It is different, however, with the two- 
thirds of our people who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and live away from 
the centers of business and population. 
They have not the paved streets and good 
roads of the cities and towns. They live 
apart from each other and have no roads 
such as afford easy and convenient means 
of transacting business, of social inter- 
course, and regular attendance upon church 
and school. To them will flow the maxi- 
mum of benefits from improved roads. Im- 
proved roads will bring them in closer touch 
with the centers of progress. It will give 
them enlarged ideas and assist them to 
adopt the new methods which are so neces- 
sary for them to keep pace with the march 
of progress along other lines, and as they 
advance so will our civilization. As they 
advance so will our entire country, and in 
equal ratio. 

Good roads would revolutionize our 
country schools. Contrast the lot of the 
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country child on his way to school in 
winter with that of the city child with only 
a few blocks of paved streets to walk. Our 
country child with satchel over shoulders 
and lunch basket in hand, must leave the 
cheerful fireside of home from half an hour 
to an hour before school opens in order to 
be there on time. The roads are wet and 
muddy many months of the year. The 
country is open and the cold winds are un- 
merciful in their attacks upon him. So that, 
by the time he reaches the school house, 
which is often unscientifically ventilated and 
poorly heated, his feet are so cold and his 
body so chilled that he is unfit for study or 
recitation most of the day, and the exposure 
and chilline of the body invite pneumonia 
and other diseases. 

These conditions cause broken and irreg- 
ular attendance. They create an aversion 
in the child for the school room instead of 
a pride in punctual attendance and studious 
advancement. Not only this, but a mother 
hates to see her children trot off to school 

‘two or three miles away in cold, bad 
weather. She fears that the injurious 
effects upon the body from the exposure will 
do greater harm than the beneficial effects 
upon the mind will do good. She realizes 
that a vigorous mind can only dwell in a 
healthy body, and that it would be a mis- 
directed exercise of maternal care to force 
her children to school under conditions of 
exposure which endanger their bodily 
health. 

Improved roads would be a great factor 
in reducing the percentage of illiteracy 
which exists throughout the country. Our 
present illiteracy can not be reduced to any 
appreciable extent except by marshalling all 
of the children, both city and country, into 
the school rooms. This can only be accom- 
plished by a system of compulsory educa- 
tion. Some of our states have already 
passed compulsory education laws, and in 
many other states the sentiment in favor 
of such laws is so pronounced as to indicate 
their early enactment. These laws prove 
ablessing when wisely framed and properly 
administered. There are no obstacles to 
their efficient administration in our cities. 
Everybody is in close proximity to the 
schoolhouses and can easily reach them 
with but little exposure in the worst 
weather. But in the rural districts, the 
opposite is true. If all of the roads were in 
good condition so as to remain high and 
dry it would be possible to successfully 
enforce such a law even in the rural dis- 
tticts, but with the present condition of the 
most of the roads, it is impracticable. And 
the states in their efforts to thus bestow a 

lessing upon their children would be at- 
tempting an unkind benefaction for which 
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they would pay by a resultant loss in the 
physique and mental vigor of our future 
generations. 

In addition, improved roads would make 
possible a new system of central schools, 
which would insure better schools at less 
cost. Some scheme could be devised for 
carrying the children to and from school, 
which would be impossible over our present 
bad roads and with the small and badly lo- 
cated schools in most country communities. 
It would be possible under such a system 
for one school centrally located to receive 
all of the children within a radius of from 
four to five miles. This would make it 
possible to establish graded schools in all of 
the rural districts. Large and commodious 
buildings could be provided, more compe- 
tent teachers could be employed, and all the 
modern facilities for teaching supplied at a 
minimum cost. This would reduce the tax 
levy upon the patrons, provide a better 
school for the children, and elevate the 
moral and social tone of the community. 

This is being done now in some of our 
states that have improved their roads. In- 
diana and Ohio have each improved about 
one-third of their roads, and in these states 
the schools are being consolidated. The 
small schoolhouse of one room is being re- 
placed by a central schoolhouse of half a 
dozen rooms and as many teachers. Wag- 
ons are sent out every morning to gather 
the children up and take them to school and 
to take them home every evening. All the 
children within a radius of several miles 
are thus taken to one school. It is found to 
cost less proportionately to build and equip 
one large central schoolhouse than it does 
to build and equip several smaller ones. 
Libraries and reading rooms are provided 
for these schools, lecture courses are easily 
arranged, and the children being brought to- 
gether in such large numbers are properly 
graded; class spirit is engendered, and 
greater pride and love for the school room 
fostered. 

Church attendance would also be stimu- 
lated by road improvement. When one has 
a nice smooth road to travel over he doesn’t 
mind driving three or four miles to church. 
Small congregations would thus be aug- 
mented. The people would become inter- 
ested in and take a pride in their churches. 
Larger and more comfortable churches 
would be built, and both children and grown 
people would attend church more regularly 
than they do now with our bad roads and 
distant and uncomfortable churches; for 
church going is not only beneficial from the 
religious atmosphere which pervades them, 
but there is also an attractive social feature 
connected with them which is a benefit and 
a blessing to the people. 
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The schools and churches of a community 
are its greatest moral and educational 
forces. Next to them, perhaps, stands rural 
mail delivery, which brings the people of 
the rural districts in daily touch with the 
cities and business world. It places in their 
hands the daily papers, magazines, and all 
of the current literature of the country, so 
that they may be as well informed as to 
what is transpiring in the political, literary 
and commercial world as their brothers in 
the city. The beneficial effects of this 
service upon the happiness and home com- 
forts of our rural population is immeasur- 
able, and nothing contributes to its efficiency 
and regularity more than improved roads. 

The importance of improving our roads 
is so great that it demands the most serious 
consideration of every one. It should com- 
mand our immediate and persistent efforts. 
Both old and young have an interest in it. 
They should all be educated to a realization 
of its importance and bearing on their wel- 
fare; the old ones so they may begin the 
work of improvement, and the young ones 
so they will be prepared and willing to take 
up the work begun and carry it forward to 
a high degree of perfection. 

To this end it would be a wise policy to 
include in our school courses, both high 


school and college, a course in road con- 


struction and maintenance. Such a course 
would give our boys and girls rudimentary 
training as to the importance and advan- 
tages of improved roads. It would instill in 
them a desire and an ambition to have them 
and a sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
enable them to co-operate intelligently with 
the men in charge of road work. It will 
teach them that by the exercise of a little 
knowledge and the judicious expenditure of 
a little money and labor much of the hard- 
ships of farm life may be softened and 
its isolation dispelled, and that equal pleas- 
ure and comfort may be extracted from life 
in the country as may be derived from city 
life. 

If our rural population can be brought to 
a realization of this, the prevailing tend- 
ency to flock from the farm to the city will 
cease. They will immediately begin to agi- 
tate the question of improved roads and to 
build them. As the roads are improved the 
rural districts will become more attractive, 
the farmers will continue to farm and to do 
so more intelligently, the congested popula- 
tion of the cities will begin to flow from 
their alleys to the healthy atmosphere of 
the farm and become producers instead of 
idle consumers, and our country will march 
forward to greater industrial attainments 
and a higher and nobler civilization. 

The educational and social advantages, 
therefore, which will flow from improved 
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roads are manifold. It is of prime impor- 
tance to the whole American people that 
these advantages be realized to the fullest 
extent. It is important to those who in. 
habit our cities because the brain and morals 
of the city are constantly replenished from 
the farm home, where we find our most ideal 
home life. It is the infusion of good 
healthy blood from the country into that of 
the city which maintains the poise between 
the ravages of the baser forces at work to 
undermine our civilization, and those which 
tend to uplift and elevate it. All these ad- 
vantages are important to those who in- 
habit our rural districts because of their 
direct influence upon their welfare. And 
any measure which benefits every Ameri- 
can citizen, adds to the moral, economic and 
intellectual advancement of our country, 
and places the daily news of the world and 
of our own country in the hands of our 
rural population, will prove a blessing to 
the entire country and add strength and 
character to our nation—Written by Logan 
Waller Page, Director Office of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
for The National Grange. 


A FEW OF OUR DEBTS. 
FAMILIAR TALK TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ET us think of some of the most com- 
mon of our debts. And first, there is 

the debt we owe to our parents. Father 
and mother—the very names bring an 
image of unceasing love associated with 
pain, for love and pain cannot be separated. 
The care of mother when we were little, 
extending over twelve or fifteen years of 
more! The care of father, who toiled that 
he might provide for us! And what have 
most of us rendered to them in return of 
love, of obedience, of gratitude, of appre 
ciation? From-some of us those dear faces 
have gone; their voices are silenced. But 
can we not think now the love which pet- 
haps we failed to speak when we might? 
Perchance in some way the message may 
reach them and add to their happiness 
the land to which they have gone. Thet 
there is the debt we owe to our friends 
None are so poor but that they can think of 
some who have helped them in some way: 
Life is more full of service than we cal 
easily realize, and kindnesses are not 9 
rare as we think if only we will open ou! 
eyes and ears and heart. Do we not owe 
something to these dear people who hav 
helped us on our way? In particular ther? 
are our teachers who patiently led us on the 
path of knowledge. I heard in June a num 
ber of addresses from graduating pupils # 
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which they spoke their gratitude to the men 
and women who had taught them. 

I wonder how many of them recognized 
the hearty toil of those teachers, the de- 
nials they suffered and the crosses they 
carried that their students might be helped! 
And there are our ministers who so gladly 
spend and are spent that their people may 
be helped. It is a joy to them—but is it 
not true of many of them that they must 
secretly say as they kneel in their closets 
what St. Paul so sadly said: “The more 
abundantly I love you the less I be loved?” 
Do we not owe a debt to our pastors which 
we can readily pay if we will? And, then, 
there are the thousands of people who are 
toiling for us. Did it ever occur to any of 
us how many folks we are indebted in the 
course of a day? We rise and bathe in the 
morning—how many have worked to make 
that physical privilege possible? The 
makers of tub or basin—the plumbers, the 
ironmakers, the miners, the watchers by 
the pumps which make the water flow! It 
is an innumerable company. But it is made 
larger when we put on our clothing and 
think how many have toiled for us in the 
preparation of that clothing; as we sit down 
to our breakfast and remember how many 
have had a share in the preparation of that 
meal. Some one has estimated that at least 
three thousand people make life possible 
for us in a single day; I think it is a mod- 
erate estimate. 

To realize all this indebtedness is to grow 
in character and intelligence. No fool 
is so gigantic as he who thinks he owes no 
man anything! But no man is so wise and 
so truly beautiful in nature as he who 
realizes his debts to a multitude of people 
and breathes his gratitude to them and to 
God in the universal prayer of loving and 
conscious dependence and service. 

How to Repay.—tThe rules are simple 
enough. We can pay our debts by grati- 
tude, expressed when possible, felt always. 
Do not be afraid to say “ Thank you.” Let 
those who serve you know of your apprecia- 
tion; it will help them; it will help you. 
And let us always remember our dependence 
upon countless unseen and unknown toilers. 
They may not meet us ever in this world, 
but I believe our felt gratitude by some 
mysterious but real power, granted by God, 
goes to them and makes their toil lighter. 
The spirit of gratitude is a divine power 
which has its place in God’s universe and 
comes ever to the man who possesses and 
exercises it, giving him humility and 
strength and self-respect. 

We can pay our debts, too, by doing our 
share in the world’s work. One of the 
finest inspirations which God grants is the 
consciousness that we are serving others 
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even as they are serving us. I recall read- 
ing somewhere of a man who as he walked 
to his store along the crowded street noted 
his indebtedness to all that the stores he 
passed suggested. The shoe-store—“ hence 
my shoes”; the linen-store—“ hence my 
linen wear”; the grocery-store—“ hence my 
food”; the book-store—“ hence my books 
and stationery ”; and so he went on until he 
came to his own place of business, and as he 
entered it he said: “ And here is my place 
whence I help others even as they help me. 
What a joy to know that I am a part of all 
this glorious world’s work of supply and 
demand!” Yes, as we each do our part in 
diligent service we are, in a measure, pay- 
ing our debts. 

But there is the particular action—a sug- 
gestion of the Golden Rule—which we must 
not neglect, namely, the special effort to 
help others. It is the desire to do good that 
proves most forcibly the spirit of honesty. 
To help men—to make life a little easier— 
to bear the burdens of others—to volunteer 
assistance and not wait to be asked; to 
carry a smile and a cheer that hearts may 
be lightened—this is so true a proof of 
honesty that men cannot fail to recognize it. 
I met President Taft the other day and as 
we clasped hands there was something in 
the smile on his face and in the sincerity of 
his voice which created instantaneous trust 
(not that I have ever doubted him), and 
I said to myself: “There is a man who 
gives back to those who meet him and who 
will receive it again in the gift of their con- 
fidence in choosing him as their ruler.” 


DEPLORES PARROT EDUCATION. 





Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, president of 
the Central High School, who made a 
statement that the boys of to-day are better 
morally, but worse intellectually than their 
predecessors, explained his theory at further 
length recently by laying the blame upon 
modern educational methods in high schools 


and colleges. He said: 

“A boy has just so much energy and 
vitality. He may use it in study outside 
the schoolroom, he may take up athletics, he 
may lounge and smoke. He can go just so 
far, then his energy and vitality are ex- 
hausted. 

“Now the trouble with high schools and 
colleges, as I find it, is that they use up the 
boy’s strength and exhaust his mentality by 
their hard courses. There is no opportunity 
for outside reading and thinking. There 
are no discussions on literature, philosophy 
or history. Such things are looked upon 
with aversion by the ordinary boy, because 
he is compelled to take so much of them 
into his head in the schoolroom. 
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“T would suggest a complete remodeling 
of college curricula by cutting out all the 
reading now done, and substituting a list 
of books from which the student should 
select his preferences. 

“Then there would be some individual- 
ity. Now there is none. A class takes 
a course in English literature. They all 
take it, and they all read the same books. 
They come out standardized at the end of 
the term, with no individual tastes formed, 
and all with the same parrot-like brand of 
knowledge. After-school hours they never 
discuss the subject. It is abhorrent to 
them. 

“Boys of to-day are certainly better, 
morally. They are not the rowdies their 
great-grandfathers were. They seem to be 
better bred and every one wants to do the 
right thing. The university in my time has 
changed greatly. The janitor, when I was 
a student, was selected because he was a 
blacksmith and could knock down the senior 
class when they became turbulent. He 
often had occasion to knock them down, 
too, until the boys learned he was master. 
Such a thing now would not be tolerated. 

“T believe the better conditions are due, 
in a large part, to the gradual uplift of the 
race, not to modern educational methods, 


a large part of which is flummery.” 
EE 


OLD TEACHERS’ DAY. 


’ was a day of note in the history of the 

Boys’ High School of Lancaster, which 
the alumni of different classes called “ Old 
Teachers’ Day” in commemoration of the 
work of four teachers who had served 
from twenty to thirty years and longer in 
the school previous to June, 1906. Framed 
portraits of Dr. J. P. McCaskey, the late 
Prof. James C. Gable, Miss Mary Martin 
and Prof. Carl Matz, each marked with a 
suitably inscribed plate, were placed upon 
the walls. The exercises began at 10 
o’clock and continued until noon. The 
Principal, Prof. B. W. Fisher, called the 
meeting to order with fitting words, and in- 
troduced as presiding officer, Mr. Wm. A. 
Thompson, of the New York Globe, of the 
class of ’94, who had come over to be 
present on this occasion. Though called 
unexpectedly to the chair, he laughed in the 
old way, and said: 

Boys, some of you have put up a joke 
on me. I wish somehow that I could be 
sitting where you are now, and where I sat 
many years ago. The stage fright from 
which I now suffer is caused by a memory, 
very distinct, of when I sat down there 
seventeen years ago, and old boys like me 
used to come in here, walk up to the plat- 
form, shake hands with Mr. McCaskey, 
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and he introduced them to the school. We 
would look these fellows over calmly and 
think things, and hope that we might 
“never look like that horrible example,” 
and consider his necktie and his shoes, as a 
school boy does at times that knows it all, 

I never miss a chance to advertise the 
class of ’94. It’s a large subject, and if 
there were time I could talk a long while 
upon it. There’s Dr. Donald McCaskey 
who has made a record as a sailor boy and 
a globe trotter and in some other direc- 
tions; I was at the foot and he was next 
above me in the class—and not far above 
either! When he was here his father 
was not slow in dealing justice to his 
son. In fact I used to think he got more 
justice than he needed. Once when we 
were interested in the study of falling 
bodies, Donald and I were on the rafters, 
in the “gym” trying to drop little glass 
balls accurately down upon the head of the 
German physical instructor, and—well, we 
were caught with the goods, so to speak, 
and were brought into what we then 
thought the awful presence of the principal. 
We were sentenced to stand in the middle 
of the floor, and swat each other on the 
palm of the hand with a ruler about eigh- 
teen inches long. I did not swat Donald 
hard enough because I thought if I did I’d 
get it all back, and more. So Dr. Mc- 
Caskey took the ruler and showed me how 
to do it, and our medical friend, I am sure, 
is not too modest to show you even now the 
place where the ruler hit. 

But a boy does learn something when he 
has a good chance. That chance we had 
here was a good one, under capable teach- 
ers, and this occasion of to-day is very 
close to the hearts of all old High 
School boys. It shows substantial appre- 
ciation of our good teachers in the way 
these pictures are presented by the memn- 
bers of old classes. I hope these kind 
faces looking down from the walls will be 
an inspiration to pupils to do good work, 
for that is the secret of success in school 
life and in after years. It may seem odd 
that this should come from me because, as 
all my old classmates and_ the teachers 
know well, I was the most useless and idle 
boy in the class of 1894. It took me years 
to realize what a mistake I had been mak- 
ing; and then it was the things I had got in 
part out of this school, though hardly out 
of its books, that were of greatest value to 
me. 

Mr. Thompson then introduced the four 
speakers by whom the portraits were to be 
presented to the school, that of Dr. Mc- 
Caskey from the class of 1906, by Uhler H. 
Dunlap, who was the active chairman of 
the committee; Prof. Carl Matz from class 
of 1894, by James Elliott; Miss Mary 
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Martin from class of 1903, by Howard W. 
Miesse; Prof. James C. Gable from class of 
1891, by Dr. Donald McCaskey. Many 
good and pleasant things were said by the 
old boys in loving appreciation of old-time 
teachers, and from grateful hearts as old 
memories were quickened by the familiar 
surroundings. 

Mr. Miesse read a note of greeting from 
Miss Martin as follows: 

Dear Boys: When your committee asked 
me for a photograph to be used for hang- 
ing up in our dear High School, I pro- 
tested that pictures of none but principals 
of the school and of great lights in the 
literary world should be so used; other- 
wise the walls would in time be filled 
with faces of people naturally forgotten. 
“But,” said Blickie, with his most expan- 
sive and engaging smile, “there won’t be 
many ladies.” And so, in view of that 
flattering remark the committee got their 
picture, and I hope you are pleased with 
it, as the artist tried hard to make it look 
like me and also like a much younger and 
better-looking one of the “ ladies.” 

Do you recall that when you used to 
come back to school battered and sore after 
a game of foot-ball with a team twice your 
weight, I would say you had “more sand 
than sense”? How is it after ten years? 
Do the sand and sense begin to balance 
better? I believe you are all working 
energetically and faithfully at the duties 
that lie nearest, and I hope that in addition 
you are enrolled with the teams that are 
fighting for social and spiritual advance in 
our good old city. Though last upon the 
list of such workers, you must ever be their 
helpers, kind and devoted; never be the 
mere looker-on, cynical and offensively 
critical, In this connection, here is a 
stanza to commit to memory, easier than 
many a one Dr. McCaskey used to make 
you study: 

“Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by. 
The men that are good and the men that are 


a — 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Nor hurl the cynic’s ban: 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man.” 


I hope that all of you may forever look 
upon your days in the High School as an 
enlightening and inspiring experience, and 
that at the end, your names may be written 
in the book of life in common with those of 
the noble and victorious army which is the 
company of all good people. 

With best wishes to the class of 1903 and 
to all of the other classes, believe me, 

Sincerely and affectionately, yours, 

Mary MarrtTIN. 
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The presentation was followed by an ad- 
dress by Dr. J. P. McCaskey. He said: 


Mr. President: We greet most cordially the 
teachers and pupils of the Boys’ High School 
of to-day, and we thank Prof. Fisher, who has 
kindly arranged, at the request of the old 
boys, for this break in the morning programme 
to give opportunity for an hour of interest that 
will leave a few more pictures on these walls. 

It is now five years since last we met in this 
familiar place, where for twenty-one long, 
glad, good years we four teachers were at 
home together. We began that last year (1905- 
6) as we had done many another before it— 
not one of us thinking that it was to be the 
last for us all. It is, they say, the unexpected 
that happens. In the prime of life, in the 
very heyday of his vigor and energy and use- 
fulness, James C. Gable was called, and our 
old-time quartette was broken. The rest of 
us, not long after, passed out of the school at 
the end of the term. 

How well, dear friend, do I remember the 
last evening you were in this room! I sat 
there behind the desk on the platform. We 
had been chatting, as we often did, after the 
school was dismissed. You got up to go, and, 
passing down the main aisle a short distance, 
came back and stood talking a moment longer, 
your hat tipped back a little, an atmosphere 
of virile strength all about you. As I looked 
at you I was thinking, “ What a strong man 
you are!” You turned away, walked rapidly 
down this aisle, throwing back from the door 
your accustomed “good-night,” and passed 
forever out of the life of this High School— 
to become one of its cherished memories. You 
were on duty here, a man’s duty well dis- 
charged, for thirty-seven years. Boys, if Mr. 
Gable could speak to you to-day, when you 
leave this portrait upon the wall in grateful 
recognition of what he was to you and to this 
school, I know and you know what he would 
say. 

As to the remaining portraits, those of Miss 
Mary Martin, Prof. Carl Matz and myself, 
you have not waited to hang them—in grate- 
ful memory of the dead. You kindly call us 
together to see ourselves in counterfeit pre- 
sentment. The feeling that prompts these 
things is what gives them value. Yonder is 
the life-like portrait of John S. Crumbaugh. 
There is Elnathan Elisha Higbee. I know 
what it meant to put those pictures and others 
here, just as you know what it means with 
these of to-day—that it is a blessed thing t 
be or to have been a worthy teacher. : 

“You ought to have been a school-master,” 
I said to a good man one day last week, when 
he made a very clear statement as to what he 
wanted to have done. I don’t often feel like 
paying that fine compliment. But he is an 
unusual man, and unique in this: He has the 
only large library in Lancaster of books on 
professional, scientific and literary subjects— 
perhaps hundreds of volumes—all made by 
himself. Years ago this man, Andrew H. 
Hershey, who directs the great book and peri- 
odical department of The New Era Printing 
Company, was a pupil under Miss Mary 
Martin, whom you are glad to honor, and 
whom Dr. Wickersham was accustomed to 
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speak of as one of the best teachers in Penn- 
sylvania. She had then just graduated from 
the State Normal School. She was teaching 
her first school, and taught it so well that the 
pleasant thought of “Miss Mary” makes the 
eyes sparkle and the face of this man radiant 
after more than forty years. 

At Mr. Hershey’s side sits his chief lieu- 
tenant, Oliver J. Smith, always alert, with a 
hundred things to do and doing them. He is 
another of Miss Martin’s grateful boys. Mr. 
Smith is the best amateur botanist in Lan- 
caster. When, some years ago, he read the 
proofs of the Illustrated Flora of the United 
States and Canada, in three large volumes, by 
Britton and Brown, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons (put into type and printed at The 
New Era) he did it as a practical botanist. 
His work was done so intelligently and so 
accurately, and his suggestions as to occasional 
corrections in the text were so helpful, that 
the authors regarded him as a valuable assis- 
tant. He got his knowledge of this delight- 
ful science in this High School, and it was 
largely under Miss Martin’s careful instruc- 
tion. But his passion for nature study is his 
own, and when he has a holiday the country 
draws him like a magnet. 

So it is with many hundreds of men and 
women who were at one time or another so 
fortunate as to be her pupils. She was prin- 
cipal of the Model School of the Shippensburg 
Normal School, organized and conducted the 
St. James’ Select School and taught for a time 
in one of the leading schools of Denver, Colo- 
rado. She was urged by the State Superin- 
tendent, who knew her work, to accept a re- 
sponsible position in the San Jose Normal 
School of California, but, fortunately for us, 
she was homesick for Lancaster, and came 
back for twenty-one years with you boys of 
this school. We know only in part what that 
has meant to us all. Mary Martin, we greet 
you on this recognition day! We are glad 
and grateful ever to have known you! 

Carl Matz, for more than thirty years it 
was my rare privilege to see and hear and en- 
joy your work as a master in the divine art 
of music. What songs we have heard in this 
room! You were born to a “double portion” 
of the spirit of Music. You had many years 
of the best training in Germany, the land of 
song, and you took it at its best. During the 
last year of your course at the University of 
Koepenick, near Berlin, you had the rare dis- 
tinction of being chosen, by vote of the entire 
student body, to lead not only the grand chorus, 
but also the great orchestra. These trained 
students knew the artist. It has always been 
cause to me for gratitude and wonder that we 
should have a man like you with us in this 
High School. You came from the same part 
of Germany as that from which the Angles 
and Saxons came to the conquest of England. 
You are of the same blood as Hengist and 
Horsa, and in their day would have been a 
fighting man of their own brave sort. The 
world has changed, and now you are a master 
musician. I have often thought as I have 
thrilled to your mighty. call for the chorus to 
do its best, “ What a man to lead a forlorn 
hope! If he swung his sword, and shouted 
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to the charge, it would be easy to follow him 
to the death!” I have never heard another 
man do such things as you have done in this 
room. 

And all the while you are full of the best 
music that has ever been sung or played or 
written. I don’t wonder that at times, as you 
say, you have heard such music in your sleep 
that if you could write it down when you wake 
—the world would listen. For forty years I 
have amused myself with the question, “ Who 
are the five men in Lancaster most gifted, 
most useful, or of most account in one way or 
another?” I never told you this, but I tell 
it to you now, that for thirty of these years 
you have always been on my list. The poet 
is born, not made by any course of training. 
So of the master in music. And the man in 
you, steel true, is as big as the musician. 

Boys! What shall I say to you? to Dunlap 
and Darmstaetter, and Miesse, to Elliot, Mc- 
Caskey, Thompson and others, who do such 
things as these from sheer goodness of heart? 
The old school has a record, and we are all 
glad to have had a share in the making of it? 
We have always had a feeling of kinship here, 
of brotherly kindness. “ Blood is thicker than 
water ”—and we know it. On Wednesday of 
last week I saw Colonel Reah Frazer, of the 
paymaster’s department of the Navy, the same 
good fellow I used to know here more than 
forty years ago. We recalled old times almost 
as boys together. On Friday Lloyd Snyder, 
now helping in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in far-off Korea, wanted 
an autograph in a copy of the Lincoln Literary 
Collection which he had just bought to take 
with him to the other side of the world. He 
values it from old days, and wants to have it 
within easy reach of his liand. Chance meet- 
ings, pleasant letters, add to the zest of life, 
and make us know that we teachers have our 
best pay in the grateful regard of the boys 
who have lived with us in the schoolroom. 
Four classes present these portraits, those of 
1891, 1804, 1903 and 1906, each class one of 
them. We thank you for each, and we thank 
you for all. May you, and all others who shall 
go out from this place in time to come, feel 
always—as we have always felt—that it was 
“good to be here!” 

Mr. Thompson: When I shook hands 
with Prof. Matz I told him I would call on 
him for a speech. I ask him now to say a 
few words and then to play a few words— 
the old music we used to enjoy. 

Prof. Carl Matz: I feel deeply, Mr. 
Chairman, the honor conferred on me to- 
day; and I must express my gratitude for 
the good-will that places my picture among 
the noted faces on these walls that greet 
me with old memories sad and_ glad. 
There has been many a stirring time in this 
room. You old boys well remember how 
I used to yell, “Now Sing!” Sometimes 
you didn’t want to sing, but you did sing— 
and well. From this spot, and behind this 
piano I have tried to drill and drill and 
drill for result, until the accuracy and finish 
of your work was really admirable. What 
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songs we sang here! the best that have 
ever been written—and we sang them! 
Some special things we drilled upon, as 
“Fair Ellen,” “Fair Melusina,” and the 
Hallelujah Chorus and others, and your 
work was a surprise to musicians who said 
you couldn’t do it, but who thought dif- 
ferently when they heard you. But above 
all we are glad to remember the blessed 
Christmas days we spent here, their de- 
lightful music and their happy Christmas 
spirit, I have never seen such days any- 
where else. They are among my most 
precious memories. I must tell you that 
these memories always rise when Christ- 
mas comes, and they pull and pull at my 
heart. They draw me hard, hard, towards 
this High School. How I want to come in 
here, and have them all over again as in the 
old days that are gone. I cannot tell you 
what a blessing it has been to me to work 
here in this school in my capacity as music 
teacher, in the presence and with the help 
of that remarkable man down there, whose 
influence for good has been so great upon 
every one with whom he has come into 
close contact. Thousands whose _ char- 
acters he has helped to mould are blessing 
him, I thank the good Lord that it has 
been my privilege to come into such close 
association with him. What he said of Dr. 
Higbee is equally true of himselfi—“ a man 
good to live with.” Again let me tell you 
how much I appreciate what you have done 
to-day. 

He then sat down to the piano and 
played in his inimitable fashion many of 
the old favorites, “ melodies that like the 
pipe of Pan die out with the ears that love 
them and listen for them”—among them 
some of the old-time Christmas songs. 
The boys were enthusiastic in their ap- 
plause, and called him back again and 
again, loath to let him go, knowing it was 
the last time they would ever hear him play 
in this familiar place. “I will come boys, 
if you want me to,” he said, in his hearty 
old fashion, 

Mr. Milton T. Kamm, class of ’96, now 
of the Trenton Y. M. C. A.: Whether the 
boys stand high or low at graduation, is it 
not remarkable that when they go out into 
the world they all seem to make good? I 
say with Donald McCaskey, it will pay you 
boys now in these seats to do what is right. 
Let your teachers have the best of the 
argument. Do what they say, for they are 
wiser than you are. I am a High School 
boy, loyal and true, and am glad to have 
been under the influence of these four dear 
teachers whom we honor to-day and whom 
we love so well. 

Prof. B. W. Fisher: I thank the repre- 
sentatives of these classes for these pic- 
tures. We shall be glad to hang them here 
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in the old school. Dr. McCaskey has 
covered these walls with fine pictures, but 
we can still make room for these four 
teachers, with all of whom I have had the 
pleasure of working for ten years, every 
one of them. It is a great thing, boys, to 
live under the inspiring influence of good 
people. We cannot have too much of it. 
The thought that suggests itself to me as 
I have been standing here this morning is 
of the remuneration, the reward, that 
comes to the true teacher. Sometimes we 
think our work underpaid and unappre- 
ciated, but it is a pleasant thing to find 
return, as we have seen it here this day, in 
the grateful, tender and cherished memo- 
ries of those who were students here many 
years ago. 

Mr. Thompson: I knew we were going 
to have a good round of speeches, and we 
have not been disappointed. In bringing 
this notable. meeting to a close I want to 
thank you all. We leave these pictures 
with you, boys, as a sacred trust. When 
you go out to the hills next Christmas to 
gather your laurel—and I hope you still do 
this—it was one of our good customs—see 
that you put an extra big bunch of laurel 
or holly above each one of these good pic- 
tures. Get inspiration from them. You 
can judge what these teachers meant to us 
from what you have seen and heard to-day. 
What has been said here has been from the 
heart, and you must know the good influ- 
ence these four teachers have had on our 
hearts and upon our lives. 


> 





THE SILENT HOUR. 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE Master loved men; loved to be with 
men; drew all sorts of men to him— 

little children and their parents, the sick 
and the well, the merry and the sad, be- 
liever and unbeliever, rich and poor. He 
was interested in men—in their amuse- 
ments, their vocations, their outward life 
and their innermost thoughts. But he had 
his hours of solitude; hours when he 
escaped from the crowd, left behind him 
his most intimate companions, and went 
away to be by himself. Generally he chose 
the night hour for these occasions of soli- 
tude. His practice he recommended to his 
followers. “But you, whenever you pray,” 
he said, “go into your own room and shut 
the door: then pray to your Father who is 
in secret, and your Father—he who sees in 
secret—will recompense you.” The dis- 
ciples said that he spent these hours of 
solitude in prayer. If this was anything 
more than their surmise, their information 
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must have come from the Master. What 
did he mean by prayer? 

Once he took his three most intimate 
friends to share with him this hour of 
secret companionship. The Master, they 
afterward reported, was transfigured be- 
fore them. “ And his raiment became shin- 
ing, exceeding white as snow; so as no 
fuller on earth can white them. And there 
appeared unto them Elijah with Moses: and 
they were talking with Jesus.” Then the 
figures were enveloped in a cloud, the vision 
disappeared, and they saw no man any 
more save Jesus only. 

“As he was, so are we in this world.” 
Is any similar experience possible to us? 
I have lately been reading the letters of 
Forbes Robinson. In one of these letters 
I find an answer to this question: 

“When I get quite quiet, and my mind is 
sane, and my conscience at rest, when I 
almost stop thinking and listen, I am quite 
sure that a Personal Being comes to me, 
and, as He comes, brings some of His own 
life to flow into my life. I am also sure that 
with Him come those who live in Him, that 
all whom I have known or know, and 
longed or long to know better, who were 
worth knowing, are near me, are, if I let 
them, living their lives in my life, making 
me what I should not be without them. 
(These are facts, of which I think I may 
say I have more certainty in the best mo- 
ments of my life than I have now that 
Switzerland exists. But I may be exag- 
gerating. Perhaps, as regards the second 
fact—of the other persons with Him—I may 
have spoken too strongly as regards my 
certainty. It is so hard to say exactly what 
one means.) ” 

I am sure that there are many of us also 
who can verify the experience of Forbes 
Robinson by our own. There have been 
times also in our lives when we are quite 
sure that a Personal Being comes to us and 
brings some of His own life to flow into 
our lives. And we are also sure, though 
not so sure, that with Him come’ others 
who were our friends and inspirers in life, 
and whom, at such times at least, we call 
not the dead, nor yet even the departed. 
I cannot remember the time when I did not 
have occasions which answer to Forbes 
Robinson’s description. My mother died 
when I was about seven years of age, and 
in my growing youth my faith in her guard- 
ian presence was my protection from temp- 
tation and my inspiration to achievement, 
until gradually, through this sense of her 
companionship, there came into my life a 
companionship dearer and more divine even 
than hers. I am sure of this, not only 
because it is a personal experience, but also 
because literature abounds with trustworthy 
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witnesses to a like experience. And the 
inspired life, the enhanced courage, the 
quickened hope, the invigorated resolution, 
attest the truth and value of the vision, 
There are times when words seem to mis. 
interpret spirit, and spirit to obscure per. 
sonality; when the invisible seems more 
certain than the visible; moments in life 
when the choir invisible seems nearer and 
more assured than anything we can see; 
when, with Paul, we can say, “ Even though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now we know him so no more.” Then we 
realize that we are compassed about witha 
great cloud of witnesses, and we run our 
race with renewed patience because they 
are watching us; then we realize that we 
have already come to the church of the 
first-born which ase written in heaven, and 
to God, the judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect. Then prob- 
lems are solved, burdens are lightened, duty 
is clarified, the diviner motives strength- 
ened, all life is illuminated, and the voices 
of temptation for the moment are stilled. 

Doubtless we may convert these experi- 
ences of inspiration to service into expe 
riences of spiritual luxury which prevent 
us from service. So the desciples wished 
to build three tabernacles and remain on 
the mountain top in enjoyment of the 
vision. But with that request the vision 
vanished, and the Master led them down the 
mountain side to the life of service in the 
valley below. 

But also it cannot be doubted that there 
are many whose lives are never illuminated 
by this spiritual vision, because they will 
have none of it. They cannot trust their 
imagination and their emotions. They de- 
sire, they say, to face the facts; and noth- 
ing seems to them fact which they cannot 
weigh in the scales and test in the crucible 
of the laboratory. And there are others 
who are so busy in service that they think 
they have no time to be served. They live 
only in the active voice. They cannot afford 
time for a silent hour. They follow the 
the Master in his ministry of teaching and 
healing, but not to the mountain solitudes 
to look and to listen. Such often live noble 
lives; but their lives lack the joyousness 
and illumination which characterized the 
life of the Master. 

“ Be still, and know that I am God,” says 
the Psalmist. If we would know that God 
is God, we must sometimes be still. If we 
would hear his voice, we must sometimes 
listen. If we would be obedient to the 
heavenly vision, we must sometimes shut 
out the seen that we may look upon the un- 
seen. To do more effectively our duty, t0 
render more effective our service, we must 
sometimes leave duty and service for that 
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solitude which is the divinest and most in- 
spiring companionship. To pray is to listen. 
And he who would serve his Master best 
must sometimes go apart with the Master 
to rest in him—The Outlook. 





SELF-RELIANCE. 


Henry Warp BEECHER used to tell this 
story of the way in which his teacher of 
mathematics taught him to depend upon 
himself : 

I was sent to the blackboard, and went, 
uncertain. “That lesson must be learned,” 
said my teacher, in a quiet tone, but with 
terrible intensity. All explanations and 
excuses he trod under foot with utter scorn- 
fulness. “I want that problem; I don’t 
want any reasons why you haven’t it,” he 
would say. “I did study it two hours,” I 
said. “That is nothing to me. I want the 
lesson. You may not study it at all, or you 
may study it ten hours; just suit yourself. 
I want the lesson.” 

It was tough for a green boy, but it 
seasoned me. In less than a month I had 
the most intense sense of intellectual inde. 
pendence and courage to defend my recita- 
tions. One day his cold, calm voice fell 
upon me in the midst of a demonstration: 
“No!” I hesitated, and then went back to 
the beginning, and on reaching ihe same 
point “No!” uttered in a tone of conv‘c- 
tion, barred my progress. “The next” and 
I sat down in red confusion. He, too, was 
stopped with “No!” but went right on, 
finished, and as he sat down was rewarded 
with “Very well.” “ Why,” said I, “I re- 
cited it just as he did, and you said ‘No!’” 
“Why didn’t you say ‘ Yes,’ and stick to it? 
It is not enough to know your lesson. You 
must know that you know it. You have 
learned nothing till you are sure. If all 
the world says ‘ No,’ your business is to say 
‘yes,’ and prove it.” 


SUPERINTENDENT AN EXPERT. 


+ ee duties on the pedagogic side are 
in their nature such as belong to the 
expert and should be delegated in a greater 
or less degree to a professional superin- 
tendent. The duties of the superintendent 
are sometimes defined by regulations or 
Statutes, but in many cases they are as- 
sumed as belonging naturally to the super- 
visory function. School boards will cheer- 
fully give a capable superintendent the 
Widest latitude in all matters pertaining to 
the details of school management and in- 
struction, but when it comes to the more 
Vital questions of organization, the division 
of duties is not so clearly marked. In the 





. SUPERINTENDENT AN EXPERT. 


formulation of courses of study, the selec- 
tion of text-books, and the appointment of 
teachers, both the business and the profes- 
sional sides of the administration are in- 
volved. Undoubtedly the authority in these 
lines is vested primarily in the school board. 
To what degree this authority will be dele- 
gated to the superintendent depends largely 
on the ability of the superintendent, and the 
intelligence and integrity of the members 
of the board. 

By common consent the superintendent 
usually prepares the course of study. There 
is no work in the lines of supervision that 
calls for more technical and professional 
knowledge than this. “The course of studies 
is to teaching what the mariner’s chart is to 
navigation, and no unprofessional hand 
should tamper with it.” The course ar- 
ranged by the superintendent should be 
adopted by. the board of education for 
reasons of protection against possible con- 
tingencies. The choice of text-books is 
another duty which calls for professional 
skill and knowledge. A great number of 
excellent books is published each year and 
their merits are enlarged upon by genial 
agents. Unless discreetly managed, the 
adopting of text-books offers great occasion 
for mischievous and acrimonious conten- 
tion. Books should be selected solely on 
their merits and in the highest interest of 
the school. To do this intelligently requires 
a comprehensive knowledge of the subjects 
treated, an understanding of the power and 
limitations of the children taught, and an 
acquaintance with the principles of peda- 
gogy involved in instruction. While a 
formal adoption of text-books should be 
made by the board, the selection should be 
made by the superintendent, aided by the 
teachers. 

The one question connected with school 
administration which transcends all others 
in importance, is the selection of teachers. 
The power to appoint teachers involves 
great responsibility. The efficiency and 
success of the whole system depend upon 
the right exercise of this power. This 
power must rest somewhere, and the re-: 
sponsibility must be definite. Definite re- 
sponsibility must be attended with a con- 
siderable degree of authority. The effi- 
ciency of a system of schools depends on 
the character of the teaching force. If the 
superintendent is made responsible for the 
efficiency of the school, he must in fairness 
have some voice in selecting and discharg- 
ing teachers. In many of the more pro- 
gressive cities a recognition of this prin- 
ciple has led to a greater contralization of 
power and responsibility in the superinten- 
dent. In some of these cities the superin- 
tendent appoints the teachers subject to the 
approval of the board of education; in 
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others the superintendent is given full 
authority in this matter. 

The character and efficiency of the super- 
intendent will in most cases determine the 
degree of authority to be conceded to him 
by the board of education. When the sole 
purpose of the board and the superintendent 
is to bring the schools to the highest degree 
of efficiency, and when both are working 
with an eye single to the best interests of 
the schools, the board will not hesitate to 
delegate to the superintendent all the 
authority he can exercise with wisdom and 
profit. The agent of the state board of 
education of Massachusetts, sums up the 
matter in the following words: “The 
powers and duties of a superintendent 
should consist mainly of matters directly 
relating to the teaching and training of 
children, including (1) advisory power with 
respect to the building and alteration of 
school houses, the selection of equipments, 
the adoption of a course of studies, the 
election and dismissal of teachers and the 
expulsion of pupils; (2) full power with 
respect to the choice of apparatus and sup- 
plies, the preparation of course of studies, 
the nomination of teachers, the filling of 
temporary vacancies in the teaching force, 
the supervision of teachers’ work, the call- 
ing and conducting of teachers’ meeting, 
and the classification and promotion of 
pupils.” 





“GWINE BACK HOME.” 


As we waited in the L. & N. depot at 
Nashville for the train, some one began 
crying and an excitement was raised 
among the passengers. A brief investiga- 
tion proved that it was an old colored man 
who was giving way to his grief. Three 
or four people remarked on the strangeness 
of it, but for some time no one said any- 
thing to him. Then a depot policeman 
came forward and took him by the arm, 
and shook him roughly and said: 

“See here, old man, you want to quit 
that! You are drunk, and if you make any 
more disturbance I’ll lock you up!” 

“Deed, but I hain’t drunk,” replied the 
old man, as he moved his tear-stained 
handkerchief. “I’ze lost my ticket an’ 
money, an’ dat’s what’s de matter.” 

“Bosh! You never had any money to 
lose! You dry up or away you go!” 

“What’s the matter yere?” queried a 
man as he came forward. 

The old man recognized the dialect of 
the Southerner in an instant, and repress- 
ing his emotions with a great effort he an- 
swered: 

“Say, Mars Jack, I’ze bin robbed.” 

“My name is White.” 


' 





“Well, then, Mars White, somebody has 
done robbed me of ticket an’ money.” 

“Where were you going?” 

“ Gwine down into Kaintuck, whar I was 
bo’n an’ raised.” 

“ Where’s that?” 

“Nigh to Bowlin’ Green, sah, an’ when 
de wah dun sot me free I cum up this way, 
Hain’t bin home sence, sah.” 

“Yes sah, an’ ober $20 in cash. Bin 
savin’ up fur ten y’ars, sah.” , 

“What do you want to go back for?” 

“To see de hills an’ de fields, de tobacco 
an’ de co’n, Mars Preston and de good ole 
missus. Why, Mars White, I’ze dun bin 
prayin’ fur it fo’ twenty y’ars. Sometimes 
de longin’ has cum till I couldn’t hardly 
hold myself.” 

“Tt’s too bad.” 

“De ole woman is buried down dar, 
Mars White—de ole woman an’ free 
chillen. I kin ’member the spot same as if 
I seed it yisterday. You go out half-way 
to de fust tobacker house, an’ den you turn 
to de left an’ go down to de branch whar 
de wimmen used to wash. Dar’s fo’ trees 
on de odder bank, an’ right under ’em is 
whar dey is all buried. I kin see it! I kin 
lead you right to de spot!” 

“And what will you do when you get 
there?” asked the stranger. 

“Go up to de big house an’ ax Mars 
Preston to let me lib out all de rest of my 
days right dar. I’ze ole an’ all alone, an’ 
I want to be nigh my dead. Sorter company 
fur me when my heart aches.” 

“Where were you robbed?” 

“Out doahs, dar, I reckon, in de crowd. 
See? De pocket -is all cut out. I’ze 
dreamed an’ pondered—I’ze had dis jour- 
ney in my mind fer y’ars an’ y’ars an’ now 
I’ze dun bin robbed an’ can’t go!” 

He fell to crying, and the policeman 
came forward in an officious manner. 

“Stand back, sir!” commanded the 
stranger. “Now, gentlemen, you have 
heard the’story. I’m going to help the old 
man back to die on the old plantation and 
be buried alongside of his dead.” 

“So am I!” called twenty men in chorus, 
and within five minutes we had raised 
enough to buy him a ticket and leave $50 
to spare. And when he realized his good 
luck, the old snow-haired black fell upon 
his knees in that crowd and prayed: 

“Lord, I’ze bin a believer in You all my 
days, an’ now I dun axes You to watch 
ober dese yere white folks dat has believed 
in me an’ helped me to go back to de ole 
home.” 

And I do believe that nine-tenths of that 
crowd had tears in their eyes as the gate 
men called out the train for Louisville. 
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bi State Board of Education met at 

Harrisburg Friday, September 15, at 
the Department of Public Instruction, all 
the members being in attendance. The 
Board adopted by-laws, and decided upon 
regular meetings every two months, select- 
ing committees to handle the various lines 
of work. A number of questions arising 
out of the school code came up, but were 
not considered, several of them being mat- 
ters for judicial determination and not 
within the province of the Board. 

Hon. David B. Oliver, of Pittsburgh, was 
elected vice president, and Dr. George M. 
Philips, West Chester, secretary, State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer being ex-officio 
president of the Board. B. F. Willis, York, 
who was selected as temporary architect 
at the summer meeting, was continued in 
that capacity, and made a report on the 
plans for perhaps fifty school buildings 
submitted to the Board for approval. 
Practically all of the plans were of ad- 
vanced type of construction, and were ap- 
proved, a few being ordered returned with 
recommendations for changes. 

The whole board was constituted a com- 
mittee on legislation, and John S. Rilling, 
Erie; David B. Oliver and George M. 
Philips were chosen a committee to have 
charge of State school fund affairs. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Philadelphia; James M. Cough_ 
lin, Wilkesbarre, and George M. Philips 
were selected as the Committee on Educa- 
tion, to arrange courses of study. 


InpucE your boys and girls to plant 
trees, whether fruit trees or timber or shade 
trees, singly and in groups, in corners of 
the farm not cultivated or nonusable, beside 
the runs and water courses and along the 
fences. Take them up when young from 
the woods or where they have sprung from 
the seed but may not be permitted to grow. 
Plant maple and willow and ash and oak 
and walnut and hickory. Cover the abrupt 
hillsides with trees and shrubbery. Get 
them planted where they will have a chance 
to grow without let or hindrance. If need 
be, go miles to the hills to get them, or 

lly them quite small from the nursery, for 
then they cost but little by the hundred, 
and the years will soon show the wisdom 


of what you do. “Plant: Life does the 
Test,” 





Dr. William E. Chancellor, the School 
Superintendent of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
and formerly Superintendent of Schools at 
Washington, D. C., a well-known expert 
and writer on educational subjects, said 
recently at the Williamsport City Insti- 
tute: “I have studied the school laws of 
every state in the Union, and, while there 
are some things in it that I owuld change, 
it is my judgment that the new school code 
of Pennsylvania is the best system of 
school laws had by any State in the Union.” 


THE prize offered by Grenville Kleiser 
to pupils of the Public Speaking Club of 
America for a list of the twenty-five most 
beautiful words in the English language has 
attracted wide attention. Words were 
judged in this contest according to their 
beauty of sound and beauty of meaning, 
and out of twenty-five submitted by James 
Shea twenty-one were accepted. Grace, 
justice and truth were rejected. The harsh- 
ness of g in grace and the j in justice dis- 
qualified them, and truth was turned down 
because of its metallic sound. The words 
accepted as the most beautiful in the lan- 
guage are: Melody, splendor, adoration, 
eloquence, virtue, innocence, modesty, faith, 
joy, honor, radiance, nobility, sympathy, 
heaven, love, divine, hope, harmony, hap- 
piness, purity, liberty. 


It is a mistake to teach children a little 
of everything and nothing thoroughly. 
About all education can do for a man or 
boy is to set him to thinking for himself. 
The germ of originality in the individual 
needs cultivation, needs stimulant. The 
head crammed with other people’s ideas 
has little room for its own thought. Many 
a boy is so thoroughly schooled that the 
common sense, the self-reliant manhood, is 
driven out of him. A load of facts with 
no education in their use is of little value. 
The most successful business men in our . 
cities are those whose scanty education em- 
braced a thorough knoweldge of simple 
rules and studies, but whose necessities 
have since demanded vigorous thought, in- 
cessant industry and the best use of every 
resource of mind and body. 


The first article in this number of The 
Journal tells of much that is in line neither 
with the new education nor with the old. 
Wise parents and teachers, and favorable 
heredity and environment are all that is 
needed for results such as these. They are 
neither unnatural nor impossible, 
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THE last school census showed 20,000,000 
enrolled in the various schools of the coun- 
try. While no figures for the present year 
are obtainable it is estimated that common 
schools alone have at least 18,000,000 pupils. 
Most of the public schools in the north and 
east open soon after Labor Day. The ex- 
ceptions are some schools in Northern New 
England, where, owing to the hard winters 
and the difficulties of transportation, ses- 
sions are held only in the spring and 
autumn. In the far South the heat delays 
school openings, and in some districts pupils 
do not-return until late in the fall. 


The Board of Education of New York 
City has asked for $25,000 a year with 
which to employ “ visiting teachers.” These 
teachers are to visit the homes of children 
experiencing trouble in their school work 
and thus get the co-operation of the home 
in promoting the success of such children 
in school. 


State Commissioner Draper, of New 
York, has sustained charges of fraud 
against the principal of a high school who 
substituted a paper prepared by himself in 
place of that presented by‘one of his pupils 
on a regents’ examination held at his 
school. Commissioner Draper has revoked 
his first grade certificate authorizing him 
to teach in the public schools of the State, 
and also cancelled his Normal School 
diploma. He says, and truly, “One who 
has taken upon himself the duty of train- 
ing moral character and exact intellectual 
habits into children is bound to practice 
and exemplify them. The offense is more 
serious when committed by a teacher hold- 
ing a State certificate and a State normal 
diploma, who has had long experience, and 
gained the headship of an old and honor- 
able institution. The motive alleged for 
committing it does not mitigate the serious- 
ness of it; on the contrary, it reveals a 
sad misapprehension of the real- interests 
of the children most concerned and an in- 
difference to educational standards, which, 
without the stronger reason, are enough to 
compel the State to withdraw its certifi- 
cates of the character and qualifications of 
the teacher. Of course the stronger reason, 
wholly compelling in itself, is the absolute 
necessity of enforcing common honesty and 
vital respectability in the teaching service. 
The efficiency of the entire system of edu- 
cation and the moral and mental good of 
all the children and all the people of the 
State are dependent upon it. Standing 
for the great system and for all the people, 
no matter how much I regret the need of it, 
or sympathize with those who most keenly 
feel the weight of it, there is nothing to do 
but to annul the’ certificates and diploma of 
the teacher.” 





THE latest cry of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which has been striving in 
many ways for the uplift of its thousands of 
workmen, is: “Down with cigarettes and 
tobacco and up with moral standards.” The 
first move in the anti-cigarette campaign 
was made at Ambridge, the town site of the 
American Bridge Company’s _ industry, 
Notices have been posted there forbidding 
smoking within the big plant, and it is 
understood the officials, in order to set an 
example, will refrain from indulging in 
smoking during office hours. “It- is in- 
jurious to the health of the working men,” 
is the argument of the Steel Trust. 


“Two young men,” says a New York 
paper, “were a few days since in line on 
the water front to draw pay for working 
their way from England with other stokers 
and coal Leavers on the Adriatic of the 
White Star Line. They had had a good 
time, and were laughing at their experience 
in Westminster Abbey. The young men 
visited the abbey and sat in the chair in 
which King Edward and King George were 
crowned. It did not look at all inspiring to 
them. They were caught and taken before 
a council of black-gowned authorities and 
ordered to leave not only Westminster Ab- 
bey but the British empire and never to 
show their faces in the imperial domain 
again. 


atin 





VALUE OF SHADE TREES. 


Stee value of shade trees, especially in 

towns and cities, is too little appre- 
ciated. Recently the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, in decid- 
ing the case of a property owner against 
a construction company, claiming damages 
for the destruction of shade trees abutting 
his property, approved an award of $500 4 
tree, with an additional $1,000 for inci- 
dental damage to his estate. This is, per- 
haps the highest value which has been set 
on city shade trees, and intimates that 
although the value of the tree is not to be 
computed by its measurement of merchant- 
able timber or its fruit product, there is 4 
utilitarian basis of estimate which increases 
its value much above its mere ornamental 
or esthetic service. 

The public have been fairly well edu- 
cated as to the value of forests, both for 
their timber product and their aid in the 
conservation of rainfall, but there is oppot- 
tunity for more lessons in the value 0 
city shade trees. Here and there a com 
munity takes pride in its trees, and appre 
ciates the fact that their shade adds to the 
comfort of living and thus contributes 
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appreciably to the value of homes and of 
real estate in general. More communities 
neglect this asset, sacrifice their trees ruth- 
lessly, or fail to plant trees to relieve the 
bareness of their streets. 

The trees of a city are one of its assets, 
appreciated more perhaps by the newcomer 
and visitor than by the native who has been 
accustomed to them. Those that we have 
should be carefully conserved, and at every 
reasonable opportunity others should be 
set out for the future years. The impor- 
tance of the office of the city forester should 
be recognized, and where authority is lack- 
ing he should be given larger powers to 
preserve the trees, whether in aiding their 
natural growth or in protecting them from 
pests. The shade trees of city streets 
should be regarded as a public institution, 
a factor in the public health and comfort, 
to be sustained and developed as a munici- 
pal duty. The trees in the parks are not 
more essentially a public charge than those 
along the curbing. 


PARCELS POST. 


_ a recent meeting of Lancaster County 
farmers the benefits of the Parcels 
Post was discussed. Mr. J. Aldus Herr 
said: The parcels is possible only through 
tural mail delivery. This form of mail de- 
livery has been in use about twelve years 
and has increased from eighty-two routes 
to over 40,000 in 1909, with an annual ex- 
penditure of over $35,000,000. The rural 
mail service has always been a great ex- 
pense to the post-office department, many 
toutes being far from self sustaining. The 
average weight of mail the rural carriers 
deliver daily rarely exceed twenty-five 
pounds. The parcels post has been estab- 
lished in every civilized country except the 
United States. The principal reason why 
ithas not been established here, in the most 
intelligent and enlightened nation of them 
all, is because the large express companies 
object to it and they seem to have owned 
the United States Congress. The Sulzer 
bill, now before Congress, would be bene- 
fcial to any community. It favors a short 
haul route from each postoffice. A parcels 
post of this kind would mean a restoration 
of the small land owners. It will be possi- 
¢ for persons who raise truck, chickens, 
tt, and who make butter to send these 
aticles to regular customers. The florists 
ate asking for the service because it will 
benefit them greatly. The American Poultry 
Association has delegates at Washington 
Working for the bill, as it will enable 
poultry men to send eggs and poultry to 
customers over the rural routes. Parcels 
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post will benefit every rural section in the 
country. It will bring the country residents 
closer to manufacturing centres and to the 
centres for his own products. The trouble 
with many farmers is that they are too far 
away from points of distribution. Parcels 
post would open a new avenue of distribu- 
tion for his own productions. 
Announcement has been made that the 
postoffice department is ready to receive 
parcels addressed to Rio Janeiro and else- 
where in Brazil. They may weigh as much 
as eleven pounds and will be delivered for 
twelve cents a pound. It would cost but 
forty-eight cents to send a four pound 
package from Philadelphia to Brazil, while 
it costs sixty-four cents to send the same 
package from Philadelphia to Camden. The 
limit for packages in the mails is four 
pounds. While the situation is absurd Con- 
gress fails to act to correct the evil. A bill 
before Congress fixes a rate of five cents 
for each additional pound up to eleven 
pounds, or twenty-five cents for the maxi- 
mum package of eleven pounds. These 
rates will apply only to matter mailed at a 
postoffice having rural routes, for delivery 
to patrons on the routes. Local residents 


and patrons only will be allowed this low 


rate of postage. Large mail order houses 
cannot injure local merchants because they 
cannot take advantage of the rates, which 
apply to local parcels only. At the rate 
of postage suggested, if each rural carrier 
would carry five pound packages on each 
trip, he would have twenty-five pounds ad- 
ditional weight, and the postage would 
mean an annual revenue of $9,000,000 
without additional expense. It was ex- 
plained by Mr. Herr that the large mail 
order houses are fighting the movement. 
They secure what they want through lob- 
bying and other influences. 

Various organizations have been sending 
representatives to show the legislators in 
Washington how the country demands the 
establishment of a “people’s mutual ex- 
press company.” We note, for instance, 
the names of the Postal Express Federa- — 
tion, the American Poultry Association, 
the Postal Progress League, and the 
National Farmer’s Committee on Postal 
Improvement, representing the Grange. 
The Government could well afford to fur- 
nish this service to the farmer, believes 
the Chicago Tribune, which reasons thus: 

“Let us see. In the rural free delivery 
alone there are over 40,000 routes. At pres- 
ent the total load of the average wagon 
under our restrictive policy, mail delivered 
and received, on the average trip (twenty- 
five miles), reaching 125 families, is about 
twenty pounds. It could be made 500 with 
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little or no additional expense. At present 
its earnings is less than 40 cents a day, or 
$130 annually. The cost of the average 
route is about $850, or $720 loss per route, 
or nearly $30,000,000 a year for the whole 
service. Because of our policy the farmer 
is compelled to fetch and carry by special 
trips all his produce and all the merchan- 
dise he buys, while the carriage supplied 
by the Government at a loss of thirty mil- 
lion goes almost empty by. By our policy 
our government charges 1,000 per cent. 
more for parcels carriage than the German 
Government and, besides that, restricts 
parcels to four pounds and less, while the 
German post carries up to 110. By our 
policy it costs more to send a small parcel 
to the next town that it costs to send it 
half around the world. This isn’t a policy. 
It is the bulwark of an outrageous, inde- 
fensible privilege, defended theoretically 
on the ground that it would be socialism 
for the Governmest post to carry eleven- 
pound packages, but not to carry four- 
pound packages.” 

The Sulzer Parcels-Post Bill, which the 
House Committee is considerisg primarily, 
provides for an extension of the general 
merchandise weight limit from four to 
eleven pounds, the reduction of the rate 
from sixteen cents to eight cents, and for 
a local service on the rural delivery routes 
at the rate of one cent a pound, eleven 
pounds for five cents and 25 pounds for ten 
cents. A bolder and more ambitious mea- 
sure, fathered by Congressman Lewis of 
Maryland, provides for the condemnation 
and purchase of the express companies of 
the country by the Federal Government 
and the addition of their business and 
service to the Post-Office Department. 
There are two main reasons, says Mr. 
Lewis, for thus adding the express com- 
panies to the postal system. He said on 
the floor of Congress: 

“First, the express company service does 
not reach beyond the railways to the coun- 
try or the farmers, which the post-office 
does through the rural free delivery, which 
is waiting with empty wagons to receive 
the express packages and take them to the 
country stores and the farmers and carry 
back to the towns and the cities the pro- 
duce of the farms and truck gardens for 
the people to eat, at living prices. Second, 
the contracts of the express companies 
with the railways give them an average 
transportation rate of three-quarters of a 
cent a pound; and with this rate the express 
charges by post would be reduced from 
two-thirds to one-half on parcels ranging 
from five pounds to fifty pounds and about 
28 per cent. on heavier weights, as a conse- 
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quence of the coordination of the express 
company plants with the post-office and 
rural delivery and the elimination of the 
express company profits which are averag- 
ing over 50 per cent. on the investment, 
The express companies are positive hin- 
drances and obstacles to the business of 
the country.” 


—_—_—__—. 


STATE TEACHERS’ LEAGUE. 


The State Teachers’ League met at Har- 
risburg in the Board of Trade rooms Sept. 
23 and.24. In her address on Friday even- 
ing Miss Katherine Longshore, of Hazle- 
ton, the active president of the League, 
made a statement of the purpose of the 
organization, in part as follows: 

“The Pennsylvania State League was 
the first to be organized in the country, and 
although the organization was effected but 
two years ago, it now has a membership 
between six and seven thousand. The local 
leagues are 125 in number, and that of 
Luzerne county now has a membership of 
one thousand. 

“The object of the organization is to 
bring the teachers together in closer rela- 
tionship for their own benefit, and by the 
circulation of literature to aid them in 
their work. The salary of the experienced 
teacher ends where that of the postoffice 
clerk begins, at $600. 

“ Too little money goes to the schools, yet 
$50,000,000 is appropriated for good roads, 
and the country pupils may go to school 
and be taught by a person who receives but 
$280 a year. We want salaries equal to the 
value of the work done. Others get them, 
why not we? Every ten years a teacher 
should be given a year off with full pay in 
which to study and fit himself for better 
work. What we need is a few men in the 
Legislature who are interested in our plat 
form and if 20,000 teachers are organized, 
they can secure anything they wish, and if 
each teacher controls ten votes, the result 
would be appalling.” i 

The League decided upon a campaign i 
favor of the tenure of office of teachers— 
that when a teacher has served for a givel 
period, he or she cannot be dropped without 
a hearing—and a teachers’ retiremett 
bill upon half salary. The report of the 
auditing committee showed amount ft 
ceived $1070, amount expended $791. The 
league adjourned to meet next June 
Erie. The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Katherine B. Longshore, 
Hazleton; first vice president, James fF. 
Gallagher, Allentown; second vice pres 
dent, Miss Belle Cummings, Sunbury; sec 
retary, John Costello, Scranton. 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


Beyonp a doubt, Dr. A, E. Winship, 
talented lecturer and editor, is more fully 
in touch with educational conditions 
throughout our country than any other 
man. Constantly traveling and lecturing, 
Dr. Winship enjoys a wide personal ac- 
quaintance with the teachers of the United 
States. He is better known to the teachers 
of the Nation than any other educator out- 
side our borders. Residing in Boston, Dr. 
Winship has visited California eighteen 
times. His first trip was made in 1876, 
proving that he was interested in California 
education long before many of us had ar- 
rived on the scene. He has chronicled the 
remarkable development of education in 
this State, and in a very real way he has 
assisted in the work. Up and down and all 
over California he has lectured to our peo- 
ple, pointing the way to better things. He 
was the principal speaker at the great C. 
T. A. meeting at Berkeley in 1905, bring- 
ing to us at that time a message of hope 
and good cheer. At the recent meeting of 
the Central California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Fresno, this man whom age can not 
stale brought practical help and spiritual 
uplift to all in attendance. His message 
has the fire of youth commingled with the 
wisdom of age. Like wine, he grows better 
with the years. His influence is felt 
throughout the land, and everywhere sin- 
cere men and women arise to honor him by 
acknowledging assistance. Dr. Winship, 
we salute you as a benefactor of the teach- 
ers of your country! 

The Sierra Educational News has this 
strong word to say of our friend Winship, 
and we are glad to pass it on to hosts of 
admiring friends in Pennsylvania who ap- 
preciate his great work: 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 





p—p° you know why the Panama Canal is 
being built? Do you know the site of 


the world’s greatest dam? How do the 
great Panama Canal dams compare with 
the Pyramids of Egypt? What do you 
know of the great locks or Culebra Cut? 
Do you know how high vessels will be 
taised above sea level passing from one 
Ocean to the other? Can you explain why 
a sea level is not practical, or why a lock 
canal solves the problem? Are you aware 
that the Panama Canal will revolutionize 
the trade and commerce of the world? Do 
you know what a vessel will gain by the 
canal route? What advantage will the 
canal be to the United States? Will the 
canal be of any advantage to European 
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countries? What will a vessel gain using 
the canal between New York and San 
Francisco? Is there any difference between 
the rise and fall of the two oceans? What 
do you know of the construction work? In 
what way will the canal prove to be a 
colossal gold mine? Is one dollar per reg- 
istration ton a fair toll for vessels? 

Not long since we saw a statement that 
Civil Engineer A. W. Wyndham would give 
an illustrated lecture upon the Panama 
Canal. We noted the date, and were sure 
to be in the audience like anybody else on 
a paid ticket. Get this man to lecture be- 
fore your coming teachers’ institute if you 
can. He was with the French and has been 
with the Americans all the while on this 
greatest engineering work ever undertaken 
in the history of the world. Our teachers 
and our people ought to be interested in it 
and to know much about it, and Mr. Wynd- 
ham is just the man to be heard by them. 
To reach Mr. Wyndham, address Secretary, 
8 Patchin Place, New York City. 


—_—__—___—— 


THE BIBLE IN LITERATURE. 


| Si the Century for October there is an 

admirable article by Henry Van Dyke 
upon “ The Influence of the Bible in Liter- 
ature,” the secret of the power that places 
it above all other books, which cannot be 
read too widely. He says: 

The literary influence of the Bible ap- 
pears the more wonderful when we con- 
sider that it is the work of a race not 
otherwise famous or potent in literature. 
We do not know, of course, what other 
books may have come from the Jewish 
nation and vanished with whatever power 
or beauty they possessed; but in those that 
remain there is little of exceptional force 
or charm for readers outside of the Hebrew 
race. They have no broad human appeal, 
no universal significance, not even any sig- 
nal excellence of form and imagery. 
Josephus is a fairly good historian, some- 
times entertaining, but not comparable to 
Herodotus or Thucydides or Tacitus or 
Gibbon. The Talmuds are vast store- 
houses of things new and old, where a 
careful searcher may now and then find a 
legendary gem or a quaint fragment of 
moral tapestry. 

The fountain head of the power of the 
Bible in literature lies in its nearness to 
the very springs. and sources of human 
life—life taken seriously, earnestly, in- 
tensely ; life in its broadest meaning, includ- 
ing the inward as well as the outward; life 
interpreted in its relation to universal laws 
and eternal values. It is this vital quality 
in the narratives, the poems, the allegories, 
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the meditations, the discourses, the letters, 
gathered in this book, that give it first place 
among the books of the world not only for 
currency, but also for greatness. 

And there are many people, blind and 
foolish, doing what they can to drive it 
from the schools! 


N. E. A. DECLARATION. 


‘The members of the National Educa- 
tional Association, assembled in its Forty- 
ninth Convention at San Francisco, adopted 
the following declaration of views and 
principles which will be of interest to all 
readers of The Journal. 


1. The members of this Association renew 
the affirmation of their belief in the funda- 
mental importance of a system of free public 
education, through which all the children of 
the state may be trained for good citizenship 
and for usefulness. 

They view with special satisfaction the 
policy of the National Government to extend 
to the newly acquired possessions of the Nation 
the same system of universal public education 
which is practiced elsewhere thruout the home 
territory of the United States. 

2. The increased cost of living, and the 
steadily increasing number and scope of public 
educational activities, have rendered it neces- 
sary that larger expenditures be made for 
schools than in the past; it, therefore, becomes 
imperative that all communities in the Nation 
recognize, as many have already done, that 
more money must be contributed and expended 
for schools, both locally and by the state, if 
our young people are to have that kind and 
quality of education demanded by the times. 

3. The Federal Bureau of Education is the 
only educational agency belonging to all the 
people, supported by all the people, and from 
which all the people have the right to demand 
service. This Association, therefore, requests 
the Congress of the United States to grant the 
Bureau such increased support as will enable 
it to serve all the people, by conducting educa- 
tional research and disseminating educational 
information thruout the country. We urge 
that the National appropriations for studying 
problems involving the welfare of the Nation’s 
school children be made comparable in amount 
with those annually made for studying prob- 
lems involving the welfare and conservation 
of the material resources of the Nation. We 
ask that Congress increase the salary of the 
Commissioner of Education of the United 
States so that it may equal the salaries paid by 
the states, municipalities, and private institu- 
tions, to men and women occupying educa- 
tional positions of the first magnitude. 

4. The increasing complexity of life prob- 
lems in modern society makes it imperative 
that our young men and women shall be well 
grounded in the principles of right living, so 
that the dignity and prosperity of the nation, 
as well as the integrity and success of the 
individual, may be: properly safeguarded. It 
is, therefore, right that suitable ethical instruc- 
tion should be introduced into the programs of 
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even the elementary schools, to supplement 
the moral training given in the home. 

_ In devising courses and methods for such 
instruction, it will be necessary to adjust the 
material and aims to the changing needs of the 
growing child in his passage thru successive 
development stages, with their varying in- 
stincts and tendencies, on ascending levels, 
What can be merely habituation and imitation 
in the primary grades, must become rational 
ethical conception in the adolescent age. The 
noble example of great lives will inspire our 
youth with the enthusiasm for self-improve- 
ment. To develop in our children strong moral 
character, without the taint of self-conscious- 
ness or pharisaical self-satisfaction, must ever 
remain a prime dutv of the educator. 

5. It is coming more and more to be recog- 
nized that the proper spiritual welfare and 
development of our children depends in a 
large measure upon their healthful physical 
growth. This Association, therefore, favors 
all measures which will tend to secure the 
health of the growing child. Among these 
must be reckoned proper attention to school 
hygiene in all of its applications; proper medi- 
cal inspection, and the co-operation of boards 
of health in matters of sanitation and conta- 
gious disease; the extension of the use of 
school grounds, and, in large cities, of school 
roofs, as play grounds, open air gymnasia, 
and school gardens; the establishment of open 
air schools, and of forest and farm schools; 
and the furtherance of physical exercises in 
formal arrangement and in sports and games, 
commensurate with the powers and needs of 
the growing body in its successive stages. 

6. An important step in providing the best 
school advantages will be such study of the 
hygienic and other requirements of school 
buildings and grounds as shall make public 
school authorities everywhere familiar, with 
the necessities of school houses as to size of 
rooms, window space, corridors, stairways, and 
exit necessities, ventilation, heating, play 
grounds, and indoor and outdoor equipment, 
thus rendering possible the standardizing of 
school houses, rooms, and appliances; also 
rendering possible 4 general understanding of 
the proper cost of school houses and appurte- 
nances, thus giving to school authorities such 
knowledge as shall enable them, on the one 
hand, to avoid meanness and inadequacy, and, 
on the other hand, to provide beautiful, whole- 
some, and convenient school facilities without 
wasteful expenditure. 

7, The school buildings of our land and. the 
grounds surrounding them should be open to 
the pupils and to their parents and families as 
recreation centers outside of the regular 
school hours. They should become the radiat- 
ing centers of social and cultural activity m 
the neighborhood, in a spirit of civic unity an 
co-operation, omitting, however, all activities 
and exercises tending to promote division of 
discord. They should give opportunity for 
continuation schools, vacation schools, an 
for industrial, horticultural, and agricultural 
training, as well as for the education of adults 
thru lectures and thru school and college ex- 
tension classes. F 

To safeguard, however, the integrity, 
privacy, and hygienic security of our schools 
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(which are, in reality, the homes of our 
children during a large part of their waking 
hours), so that the more subtle elements resid- 
ing in the educational atmosphere of a well 
regulated school may be preserved, and the 
children guarded against the unsanitary condi- 
tions eventually following in the wake of 
promiscuous gatherings, this wider use of the 
school plant should be controlled exclusively 
by the school authorities; the buildings during 
such use, and the persons thus using them 
should be subject to medical inspection when- 
ever, and in whatever manner required. 

8. Realizing the fact that a large percentage 
of children, whose physical and mental pecu- 
liarities require special methods of education, 
are still to a great extent outside the scope of 
the compulsory education laws, and that the 
presence of the exceptional child in our 
modern civilization constitutes a problem of 
the greatest import, it is the sense of this 
Association that the compulsory education 
laws of states and communities should be so 
amended, developed, and extended that they 
shall apply to all children of school age, with- 
out exception, and provide for their training; 
further, that the laws should recognize the 
difference between the chronological age of a 
child and his maturity, and that the school age 
limit of each individual child should be deter- 
mined by requiring the child to meet physical 
and mental tests, even tho the child be in years 
above the age standard; in other words, a 
child’s actual age should be determined by 
physio-psychological data corresponding to the 
normal standard for the age limit required by 
law. All children or persons failing to meet 
such maturity test at the extreme school age 
limit, should remain under public supervision 
and control, either until they reach maturity, 
or permanently. 

The same principle should be the guide in 
determining whether a child is fit to be em- 
ployed in any occupation. Not when a child is 
fourteen or sixteen years of age, but when he 
possesses the maturity of body and mind 
proper to a normal child of that age, should 
he be released from the guardianship of the 
state or the community. Child labor laws 
should be so modified as to meet this require- 
ment. 

9. The increasing complexity of our social 
and economic conditions makes it constantly 
more difficult for young people to decide upon 
the vocations which are best for them to 
follow, and to search out the opportunities to 
prepare themselves for and to enter upon such 
vocations. Our public educational system 
should, therefore, make provision for instruct- 
ing our youth concerning the various occupa- 
tions, and the advantages which the several 
employments offer; and, in addition, boys and 
girls and their parents should, when they desire 
it, be able to receive such intelligent counsel as 
will enable the young people entering upon 
life’s work to judge for what vocation the 
abilities and tastes of each best fit him, as well 
as to find the place and the opportunity to 
begin the work thus chosen. 

10. Children are recognized as the most 
Precious natural resource of the nation. The 
conservation and development of this great 
Social resource is engaging the earnest atten- 


tion of all classes of thinking people. The 
recent Child Welfare Exhibits in New York 
and Chicago drew thousands of visitors from 
all walks of life, both people who came to 
receive help, and people who came to offer the 
assistance which religion, science, and money 
can contribute. 

The National Education Association ear- 
nestly requests that the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition provide for a complete Child Welfare 
Exhibit, to the end that the benefits herefore 
enjoyed by a few favored localities may be 
extended to every place sufficiently fortunate 
to have representatives in attendance at the 
Exposition thru which California is planning 
to instruct the world. 

11. The success of women in all fields of 
education during the past generation has 
demonstrated their intellectual equality and 
power. The opportunities for higher technical 
training, however, have not been generally 
offered to girls and women. It is the sense of 
this Association that modern, progressive 
principles should be applied to the education 
of girls in the schools and women in the 
colleges, with complete and varied equipment 
and with as adequate opportunities to prepare 
themselyes for the occupations in which they 
have a special interest, as are already provided 
for boys and men. 

12. The very material advance made in the 
cause of World Peace during the past year, en- 
courages the National Education Association 
to urge a more wide-spread dissemination of 
knowledge upon this vital subject. We com- 
mend the American School Peace League as a 
channel thru which teachers may procure such 
knowledge together with suggestions for its 
presentation. The League has done excellent 
work in collecting and organizing material 
which appeals both to children and to adults; 
the accuracy of its statements are not ques- 
tioned; its arguments are sound. The pro- 
posal to establish a World Tribunal to fill the 
place of an international court for civilized 
nations is worthy of commendation, and 
should have the earnest support of all teachers. 

13. A very general impression prevails to the 
effect that the teachers’ remuneration is a 
generous reward for services rendered. The 
increased demands upon teachers, due to the 
lifting of the work of teaching to a higher 
professional level, adds heavily to the tax upon 
the teacher’s time and strength; the increased 
cost of living affects teachers quite as seriously 
as other citizens. For these reasons, this body 
considers highly important the initiation of an 
inquiry into the present conditions affecting 
the teaching body of the nation, to the end that 
these conditions may be understood and any 
desirable action taken. 

14. The National Education Association ex- 
presses its heartiest recognition of greetings 
borne to its members by Miss Kate Stevens, 
Head Mistress of the Montem Street Central 
Council School, London; from The Teachers’ 
Guild of Great Britain and Ireland; from The 
National Union of Teachers; from The Lon- 
don Teachers’ Association; from The London 
Head Teachers’ Association; and from the 
Child Study Society of England. 
| _The members of the Association return in 

kind these cordial professional greetings, and 
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join with their fellow teachers of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in the wishes expressed for 
the promotion of international good will and 
the early establishment of agencies for the 
settlement of international difficulties by arbi- 
tration. Further, we do, hereby, accredit Mrs. 
Fanny Fern Andrews, of Boston, Mass., Sec- 
retary of the American School Peace League, 
as the delegate representative of the National 
Education Association to bear our return 
greetings to the organizations whose greetings 
Miss Stevens has brought to us. 

15. The members of this Association hereby 
express their hearty appreciation of the great 
progress made by the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation under the able leadership of Commis- 
sioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown, and pledge 
their enthusiastic support to his successor, 
Commissioner Philander P. Claxton, in his 
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work of increasing and extending the service 
of the bureau. 


The annual volume will contain, besides 
the usual important papers and discussions 
of the General Sessions, The National 
Council and the Seventeen Departments, 
the important Report of the Council Com- 
mittee on Teaching Morals in the Public 
Schools, with the joint discussion on that 
report by representatives of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. There were 
many papers and discussions of special 
value on a variety of educational questions 
of chief interest which will combine to 
make the San Francisco volume equal in 
value to any heretofore issued. Address 
Irvin Shepard, Winona, Minnesota. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are ever a new delight; 
They give us peace, and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to therh belong, 
So, living or dying, I’ll take mine ease 
Under the trees, under the trees. 
R. H. Stoddard. 


Not only in Pennsylvania, but also in 
other States has it become customary to 
observe arbor day both in the spring and in 
the fall of the year. This laudable custom 
should be perpetuated by the annual plant- 
ing of trees, vines, and shrubbery on the 
school grounds, along our highways, in 
public parks, and wherever there is need of 
shade or beauty. The most permanent 
ornaments are shade trees; the most valu- 
able are fruit trees; the most useful and 
enduring are the forest trees; and a most 
unselfish act on the part of an aged or 
middle-aged man is the planting of trees 
whose shade, fruit and beauty others will 
live to enjoy. 

The habits which are formed and fos- 
tered in youth, abide through life. , The 
young should be taught to appreciate what 
nature under the guidance of art has done 
for man; and they should learn to take 
thought for the welfare of those who will 
live after them. The habit of planting 
trees, of caring for them and of thus pro- 
viding for the future needs of the com- 
munity, is strengthened by the double ob- 
servance of arbor day, each year, both at 
home and at school. 

In accordance with the long established 
usage of naming an arbor day in the fall 
of the year, 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27, IQII, 


is hereby designated as Autumn Arbor Day, 
and the teachers and pupils in our public 





and private schools are earnestly urged to 
observe the day by the planting of trees 
and by other appropriate exercises. 
ATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
HarrisBurc, Pa., 
September 12, I9II. 


TEACHERS’ ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 


HE Annual Sessions of the Teachers’ 
Institute convened in the counties of 

Allegheny, Mercer and Warren and in the 
towns of Carbondale and Shamokin for the 
week of August 28th, before the opening of 
the school term. Those of Lackawana 
County and the city of Wilkes-Barre were 
held during the week beginning September 
4th. The following meetings of Institutes 
are yet to be held: 
Bradford, Towanda, 
Greene, Waynesburg, .. 
Lawrence, New Castle, .... 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
Susquehanna, ... Montrose, 


Emporium, ..... 
Mauch Chunk, a 


Northampton, ... Easton, 

PGRGRS cose Sete v's Coudersport, ... 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, 
Bucks, Doylestown, ... 
Chester, ........ West Chester, .. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, .... 
Delaware, Media, ......... 
Forest, Tionesta, 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, .. 
McKean, Smethport, 


Bloomsburg, . ve 
Bellefonte, 
Lancaster, ...... Lancaster, 


Monroe, Stroudsburg, ... 
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Wellsboro, 
Honesdale, 
po re Gettysburg, ..... 
Franklin, Chambersburg, . 
Somerset, 
Ebensburg, 
Mifflintown, .... 
Lewistown, 
Danville, 
r - York, 
Hollidaysburg, . 
Cumberland, ... Carlisle, 
Fulton, McConnellsb’g, . 
Huntingdon, ...Huntindon, ... 
Petty, vss .- N. Bloomfield, .. 
Snyder, Middleburg, .... 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, .. 
Armstrong, ..... Kittanning, ..... 


Clarion, 
Clearfield, 
Ridgeway, 
Uniontown, .... 
. Indiana, 
Reynoldsville, .. 


Northum’land, 
Venango, 
Washington, ... Washington, .. 
Westmoreland ..Greensburg, .... 
Sharon, Sharon, 
McKeesport, ... McKeesport, .... 
Sullivan, 
Beaver, B 
’ Crawford, Meadville, ; 
Pottstown, Pottstown, ..... a7, "32. 
Each of the following will hold institutes 
at different dates during the term: Allen- 
town, Allegheny City, Altoona, Chester 
City, DuBois, Dunmore, Harrisburg, Hazle- 
ton, Lancaster City, Nanticoke, Oil City, 
Pittsburg and Reading. 


Jan. 
ar. 


am 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ArMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: Of our two in- 
dependent districts abolished by the new code, 
Danville has been re-established and Belknap 
refused. The new high school building at 
Kittanning was ready for occupancy at the 
opening of the term. It is a substantial build- 
ing of buff brick with an auditorium seating 
about 800, and modern in every respect. 

CamMeEron.—Supt. Plasterer: Our county re- 
ceived one of the five McAllister scholar- 
ships granted by the The Pennsylvania State 
College to the counties having the highest en- 
rollment in proportion to the population. As 
a result of a competitive examination held 
May 2oth, it was awarded to Charles Kenly, 
a graduate of the Emporium high school, class 
of 1911. Through the generosity of Hon. 
Charles R. Barclay, Ex-Congressman from 
this district, four scholarships have been pro- 
vided by the same institution for the use of 
Cameron county students. One is to be 
awarded each year. A competitive examina- 
tion was held at Emporium, July 27th for the 





purpose of awarding this scholarship. The, 
result has not yet been announced. 

Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: The new school 
code is acceptable to directors and teachers, 
both from a legal and an ethical standpoint. 

Crawrorp.—Supt. Blair: The high school of 
Cambridge Springs has been equipped with 
chemical and physical laboratories and other- 
wise improved. Tunisville and Centerville 
have each added another teacher and made 
notable improvements in their buildings. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt, Green: Our annual 
school picnic was held at Boiling Springs 
Park. About 800 people were present. Ad- 
dresses were made by Profs. R. M. McNeal 
and Wm. Rife, and Drs. S. G. Hefflebower 
and Charles Reber. It was a great success. 

Erre.—Supt. Russell: The annual teachers’ 
institute was held in Erie Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
with a record attendance of 377 teachers. The 
directors’ convention was called Tuesday, Aug. 
29, at which 156 directors were registered from 
a total of 205. The leading speakers were 
Hon. H. R. Pattengill, Ex-State Supt. of 
Michigan, Dr. J. R. Street, dean of the Teach- 
ers’ College of Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. C. 
Robertson of the department of secondary edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, and Principal 
F. E. Baker of the Northwestern State Normal 
School. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Smith: Washington town- 
ship has made provision for the first central- 
ization plan in this county. A four-room build- 
ing at Zullinger takes the place of three one- 
room houses. Greencastle has increased its 
term to nine months. 

Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: Dublin town- 
ship has closed one more of its school. Trans- 
portation is provided for the pupils. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: Dudley has es- 
tablished a third-grade high school. Morris 
township has erected a good two-room build- 
ing. I sent out almost 1,400 certificates of 
merit granted by W. C. 321 P. O. S. of A. 
for perfect attendance last term. About 250 
pf aes attended two years without missing 
a day. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: The Schaeffers- 
town and Hebron high schools both added an- 
other year to their courses of study and elected 
assistant teachers. Where these high schools 
are located the directors have elected the high 
school principals supervising principals of the 
respective districts. 

Mirrirn.—Supt. Wills: During the summer 
Irvin Steck Allison, one of our successful 
teachers, was drowned near Lewistown while 
swimming in the Juniata. He was a native of 
Mifflin county, and had secured his education 
through much self-sacrifice. He had gradu- 
ated from the West Chester Normal School in 
this year’s class.) He was a bright, genial, 
industrious young man. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: The elementary 
course of study prepared by the School De- 
partment has been adopted as the basis of our 
course and the Superintendent is instructed to 


‘prepare an adaptation of it to local needs. 


Director A. W. Harris died July 15 at the 
Lock Haven hospital after several months’ 
illness. There is considerable interest in the 
election of school directors in November. 
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ites SHALL vain MEET AGAIN ! 
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SprriTuat Sonus. 











1. When shall we 
2. When shall love 
3. Up to that 
4. Soon shall we 


meet a - gain, 
free -ly flow 
world of light 
meet a - gain, 





Meet ne’er to sev ~ er? 
Pure as life’s riv'- er? 
Take us, dear Sav -iour; 
Meet ne’er to sev - er; 


When will peace 
When shall sweet 
May we all 

Soon shall peace 



































wreathe her chain Round us for - ev 
friend-ship glow Change-less for - ev 
there u- nite, Bless-ed for - ev 
wreath her chain Round us for - ev 
Fee mo SS 





-er? Our 
- er? Where 


hearts will ne’er re- pose, Safe 
joys ce - les - tial thrill, Where 

- er; Where . dred spir - its dwell, There 

-er; Our hearts will then re-pose  Se- 


efteeeer 















































from each blast that blows, In this dark vale of 
And fears of 
may our mu - sic swell, And time our joys dis - 
cure from ant ly woes; Our songs of praise shall 


bliss each heart shall fill, 


nev - er! 
nev - er! 
nev - er! 
nev - er! 


ww 
woes, Nev-er—no, 
- Nev - er— no, 


is Nev -er— no, 
ose Nev -er—no, 


rt - ing 








— THE VERY THOUGHT OF 


** Manoan.”” 
Brrnarp. Rosstnt. 
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- Je - sus, 
2. Nor voice can sing, 


3. O Hope of ev’ - ry 











the ve - ry thoughtof Thee With sweetness 
nor heart can frame, Nor 
con - trite heart, 


ro a? 




















c— 
fills the 
mem - ory 
all the 


breast; 
find, 
meek, 


can the 


O Joy of 
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sweet -er far Thy face to 
A 


To those who fall, how kind Thou 


4 But what to those who find? Ah! this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show; 
The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but His loved ones know. 


sweet - er sound than Je - sus’ Name, 














Som 


See 
Thy pres-ence rest. 
of man - kind. 
those who seek! 


And in 
The Sav -iour 
How good to 


see, 


art! 


5 Jesus, our only joy be Thou, 
As Thou our prize wilt be ; 
In Thee be all our glory now. 
And through eternity. 





